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Dear Jim: 


THiS SiGe ME ss. DOP eee LULS 
me under a Costa Rican palm! I'm 
turning into a long-haired poet down 
here in this Crusoe country. Never 


saw such colors. 


jumeie of orchids! 


Imagine a whole 


That's just about 


what we had out of Limon on the way 
up. Most beautiful mountain ride I 
ever saw. Feeling fine. Marvelous 
climate here in San Jose. And this 
new Gran Hotel is something to write 
about —no wonder Costa Rica's proud 


Oreste 


Drop a line to the United 


Fruit Company—I forget the address*— 


and get the dope on their cruises to 
the Caribbean and West Indies. Do it 
before you get any older. 


Lh ot- 


(*How could he? It’s Pier 3, North River, Dept. O, New York, N. Y.) 


GREAT WHITE FLEET 


Three sailings weekly from New York and New Orleans 
Cruises from New York 18 to 22 days— $145. and 
up.— From New Orleans 9}% to 16 days— $95. and up. 


N. B. Of course he raved. Bob 
was one of the happy fortunates 
on that de luxe Costa. Rica Cruise. 
Stops at Miami; Havana; Port 
Antonio, and Kingston, Jamaica; 
Panama Canal Zone; and Costa 
Rica. $225. and up. 


Anchors Aweigh! TheS. S. Tala- 
manca, first of our six new ships, 
will make her maiden trip from 
New York to San Francisco late in 
December. Stopsat Miami, Havana, 
Kingston, Panama Canal, and Los 
Angeles. Write us for the details. 
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The Rotterdam 
has been entirely modernized. 
Real beds, hot and cold run- 
ning water in most rooms, a 
tile swimming pooland modern 
gymnasium are among improy- 
ments which make this ever [4 ***** Ti RN ene SS Snes pieced ee 
popular ship appeal to the dis- 
criminating cruise passenger. 


BEKO VM PAWN ED EP sscn ses Oltice - 21-24 State Street, New York 
AMERICA 
LINE 


PALESTINE EGYPT 
ROTTERDAM rom nx. FEB. 6th | 


Under the Holland- American Line’s own management 


69 DAYS OF DELIGHT 


A pleasure cruigt beyond every expectation: the 
utmost in comfort, entertainment and pleasing per- 
sonal service on board the Rotterdam. Wonderful 
and thrilling sights of the famous old world lands 
while ashore. 


Her Itinerary for 1932 is Unsurpassed 


Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algeria, Tunisia, 
Naples, Malta, Greece, Turkey, Rhodes, 
Cyprus, Palestine, The Holy Land, Egypt, 
Jugoslavia, Venice, Sicily, Monte Carlo, Nice, 
Southampton, Boulogne-sur-Mer, Rotterdam 


EASTER IN ROME 


Shore excursions are under the direction of 
the AMERICAN EXPRESS CoO. - famed ex- 


perts of foreign travel. 


New Low Rate of $208 00 and up 


Please send me illustrated booklet 


= SON ETD SOE ITEP DRNOIR: 


——— 
eee 
BULTMORE 


She Host of the Coast~ 


A beautifully appointed hotel, convine- 
ingly comfortable and socially satisfying, 
in a colorful California setting. 


Cuaries Baap, Manager 


N.T.C. 44, 


UNDER MANGER MANAGEMENT 


S7; 


IN NEW YORK 
Hotel Woodstock 


43rd St. Just East of B’way 


Room, Running Water for. one $2.00 to 3.50; for two $3.50 to 4.00 
With Private Bath - for one $2.50 to 4.00; for two $4.00 to 6.00 


Hotel Hermitage 


42nd St. and Times Square 


Room, Running Water for one $1.50, 2.00; for two $2.50, 3.00 
With Private Bath - for one $2.00, 3.00; for two $3.00, 4.00 


Martha Washinston 
29 E. 29th St. to 30 E. 30th St. 


The World Renowned Hotel Exclusively for Women 


Room with Running Water for one $2.00, 2.25; for two $2.50 
With Private Bath for one $2.50 to 3.25; for two $3.00 to 4.00 


IN BOSTON 
HOTEL MANGER 


New England’s Most Modernly Equipped and Perfecily 
Appointed Hotel 


at North Station, Direct Entrance from B. & M. Depot 


500 Rooms, Each with Bath, Shower, Radio 
for one $2.50 to 4.00; for two $4.00 to 6.00 


NO HIGHER RATES 
These Hotels Feature Club Breakfasts and Table d’Hoie Luncheons and Dinners 


For Maps of New York and Boston and Descriptive Booklets 
Write to Travel Department 


\ MANGER HOTELS, 127 West 43rd Street, New York 


a Nes eed seen, Nev Yok, 


IN PHILADELPHIA 


Ge to shops and fheattes 


. . center of the city 8 
important social and busi- 
ness functions Buco offering 
a perfect union of comfort, 
conventence and activity 
in an atmosphere of 
gracious hospitality that 


is (rad itional. 


thy 


BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 


Claude H. Bennett, General Manager 


RATES AS LOW 
AS $4.00 PER DAY 
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*” WISE... really shrewd 


... voyagers plan fo sail when 


the PARIS sai/s/ 


HE really clever Transatlantic traveller (if you can get 

him or her to talk ways and means) scans the sailing list 

for the next departure of the Paris—then bases dates on that. 
There is growing a large “‘inside-stuff society” of people 
who regard her as ¢he ship: her surprising number of un- 
commonly large, and lovely (and uncommonly inexpensive) 


cabins; her sixteen suites with private glass-breakfast-rooms 


ste she sh 


STATEROOM 483 


facing the ocean; her restrained-modern decoration; her 
speed; her solidity; and the friendly, trained civility of her 
people... all these are factors in their choice. Someone has 
called her“ the aristocrat of the sea” —and it’s pretty accurate. 

Comparisons are odious; to try to tag any French Liner 


is splitting hairs. But there is distinction about this prin- 


ste the sf 


SMOKING SALON 


cess-royal of the fleet; she offers the traditional French Line 
luxury, its famous cooking, its gayety and its sense of being 
constantly-looked-after-and-never-bothered, with a special 
touch which is apparent to an increasing army of nice people. 

Come to Pier §7 and see a friend of yours sail on the Paris. 
You'll see why. Or better—call the French Line, 19 State 
Street—or any authorized agent—and set out on a voyage 


that is superlatively Jon. 


December 1 


January 16 


ste ste she 
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~NEW and IMPORTANT ade hers 


The splendor of the past 


in vivid glowing 
word-pictures 


“CIVILIZATION 


By Arthur G. Brodeur 


Here is a thrilling and prodigious feat—the civilizations of Egypt, 
Babylonia, Assyria, Crete, Greece, Rome, etc,, reconstructed from 
the findings of modern archaeologists, so revitalized that the story 1s 
like a magnificent highway into the past, a road peopled with human 
beings instead of shadows! Dr. Brodeur’s authentic, dynamic picture 


is a masterpiece. 


Corley writes new tales 
of haunting beauty 


THE HAUNTED 


JESTER 
By DONALD CORLEY 


Exquisite new stories by the wizard 
of words who produced “The House 
of Lost Identity.” Entrancing tales 
ranging from New York’s bedlam to 


Illustrated. $6.00 


The serio-comic busi- 
ness of life 


GRAND OLD 


MAN 
By DYKE ACLAND 


The author of “Peregrine’’ tells the 
very human story of John Dinmont, 
whose life is like an engine that some 
one has left running. A novel of mar- 
riage and money as straightforward 


the wilds of Thibet. “Have you dis- and engaging as John Dinmont him- 
covered Corley?” $2.50 self. $2.00 


The outlandish race of nomads whose con- 
quering hordes swept the world from the 
great wall of China to the parapets of Paris 


The Story of THE HUNS 


By MARCEL BRION 
Author of “Attila: The Scourge of God,” etc 


A blood-stirring account of the Hiung-Nu, the Huns, whose titanic 
trek to the Danube remains one of the greatest migrations in all 
history. Here is Attila, and Charlemagne, and Baian, and all the 
breathless story of their famous exploits. Illustrated. $3.50 


New Volumes in the ¢ 
McBRIDE 
DOLLAR TRAVEL LIBRARY 


LONDON, PARIS AND ROME IN SEVEN DAYS 
By Arthur Milton. Ingenious programs, for people in a hurry. 
Maps. 

ON MEDITERRANEAN SHORES 
By Emil Ludwig. Italy, Greece, Palestine, Egypt and North 
Africa. 

MEET THE GERMANS ; 5 
By Henry Albert Phillips. Modern Germany, and its ancient 
background. 

THE ROMANTIC EAST : 

By Sydney Greenbie. A fascinating panorama of Asia. 

RAMBLES IN OLD LONDON if 
By George Byron Gordon. The Mother of Cities, from taverns 
to cathedrals. . 

THE SPELL OF IRELAND 
By Archie Bell. City and country, lakes, castles and people. 

TWO VAGABONDS IN SPAIN 4 
By Jan and Cora Gordon. Travel-adventures in out-o-the-way 
Spain. 

AS IT IS IN ENGLAND ; ; 
By Albert B. Osborne. England's charm portrayed in varied 
aspects. 

PICTURE TOWNS OF EUROPE ier 
By Albert B. Osborne. Europe’s most medieval cities, from Car- 
cassonne to Ragusa. 

TOGETHER 
By Norman Douglas. The delightful record of a Summer in an 
Alpine village. : 


Send for a complete descriptive list of the thirty volumes which 
make up the popular McBride Dollar Travel Library. 


At all booksellers or direct from the publishers 
ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY — Publishers 
4. West Sixteenth Street New York, N. Y. 
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and the whole Riviera sleek 
and laughing in the sun 


Palm-fringed and laurel rosed ... between the 
diamonds of the French Alps and the sapphires of 
the Mediterranean, only a night’s ride from Paris, 
are the smartest resorts in the world... Hyeres, 
Cannes, Nice, Antibes, Beaulieu, Mentone .. . 
Marseilles lies right around the corner... lovely, 
exciting, a lifetime of Hollywood over a week-end 
. Biarritz along the Basque coast remains popular 
throughout the winter « Roman France dreams 
on the Rhone... Avignon, Nimes, Arles, Carcas- 
sonne Or try winter sports in the Vosges, 
. for strenuous moods... 
climb the flagpole to Chamonix, Villard-de-Lans, 


Font Romeu, Superbagnéres ... scores of fantastic 


Alsace, or Lorraine . 


icicles hung from the eaves of the world Then 
there is always Paris, especially for Christmas, 
with the music at Notre Dame ... the gay festivi- 
ties of the New Year... the palaces of kings and 
past glories at Fontainebleau, Versailles and St. 
Cloud France keeps her winters pigeonholed 


to suit all tastes... all moods ... all purses. 


Information and literature on request 


RAILWAYS OF FRANCE 


General Representatives 


INTERNATIONAL WAGONS.-LITS, 701 FIFTH 
AVENUE, NEW YORK, OR ANY TOURIST AGENCY 


please mention TRAVEL 
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IN THE HEART OF BORNEO’S JUNGLES 
Discovering an Unknown Savage Tribe—A Veteran Headhunter 
Tells His Story—Customs of the Vanishing Ot-Sapi 
By THEODORE SEELMANN 
&e 


ROM a land in the sky we came,” the old man went on in his 
halting Malay, “but that was long, long ago when all the 
mountains and rivers and forests were new. In the kampongs 
of our neighbors, the Siangs, I have heard it told how the first of 
their people came down from the sky on a chain made of gold. 
But the Ot-Sapis, Tuan, did not come that way. No. Myself, I 
have heard my father, who was pumbakal before me, tell how 
long ago the first men of our tribe came from the sky in a great 
prau down a river that reached from far beyond the clouds right 


into the earth. Yes, Tuan, in such a prau as has never been seen 
since on any river in all the land of the Dyaks.” 

The legend was ended. So vividly had the old pumbakal, or 
headman, unfolded it, and with such simple faith, that in the deep 
shadows of the room I fancied I could almost discern those ancient 
mythical ancestors of his silently descending from celestial heights, 
borne earthward in their gigantic boat on the flood’ of that phe- 
nomenal river. It was a picture of truly savage splendor he evoked. 
The illusion lingered, and I was suddenly aware of his power. In 


THE VOICE OF THE SPIRITS 


By turns delighted, amazed and frightened, these Dyak tribesmen are listening to the portable phonograph for the first time in their lives. They were 
convinced that the white explorers were miraculous beings who had commanded the spirits to enter the strange box and do what they demanded. 


Crude images of wood 


are 


skilful in making and using the blowgun. 


used to frighten 
evil spirits. 


TRAVEELE 


the darkness of the long-house the red 
flame of the single resinous torch 
around which we were sitting on the 
floor revealed his face and a part of 
his naked, gleaming, brown body. A 
thin sinuous column of black smoke 
moved upwards out of the flame, dis- 
solving almost instantly in the dark- 
- Beyond the circle squatting 
around the torch the faces of other 
listeners shone in the gloom like lumi- 
nous disembodied spirits from that 
“land in the sky” which our host had 
just described. And behind these, 
hanging from a low rafter, dimly il- 
luminated and all but invisible, a 
number of white skulls, grim relics of 
headhunting raids of years gone by. 
The old man brushed back his long 
hair, gray with the burden of his years, 
and bent toward the odoriferous torch 
in order to light some of the shaggy 
Javanese trade tobacco with which we 
My companion, 


ness. 


had presented him. 
Lieutenant Le Roy, was the first to 
break the silence—or was it a spell? 
“Then your people are not of the 
same tribe as the Siangs to the west?” 
He addressed the pumbakal for the 
second time since our arrival earlier 
in the day. No less than myself, the 
lieutenant was eager to classify the Ot- 
Sapis and confirm our belief that we 
had stumbled on the remnants of a 
Dyak tribe never before known to 


NOMAD TRIBESMEN OF BORNEO 


The Punams are one of the oldest tribes in Borneo. They are the most 


Formerly the Punams were 


nomadic and seldom remained long in one kampong. In recent years, 
however, they have been growing more sedentary, learning to cultivate 
rice in the primitive Dyak fashion, and to domesticate the wild pig. 


NOVEMBER 


white men. But the time we could afford to spend with them for 
such ethnological investigation was very limited. Our present 
trip was in the nature of an exploratory undertaking to cross 
overland from the expedition’s base camp near the Malay kam- 
pong of Poeroek-Tjahoe, two hundred and fifty miles up the 
Barito River in the heart of Central Dutch Borneo, to the Ma- 
hakam River, and from the upper Murung back to the Barito. 

With Lieutenant J. J. Le Roy of the Netherland colonial army 
and a picked company of fourteen Javanese, Menadonese and 
Ambonese soldiers and as many mixed convicts from the small 
military detachment at Poeroek-Tjahoe, I had left the base early 
in November. Wells, our radio operator, was to remain in charge 
at camp to keep up his wireless schedules with the Philippines and 
the United States. John H. Provinse, University of Chicago 
anthropologist, was already en route to America after making a 
study of the Siangs, in the midst of whose tribal domain our base 
was situated. 

Because of the unknown aspect of the country which we were 
to explore, and especially the difficulty of keeping a larger party 
in food, it had been decided to limit the personnel on this par- 
ticular trip to only the most necessary individuals. It was after 
making our way by prau to the headwaters of the Toehoep and 
traveling eastward afoot through the jungle for several days that 
we came upon a number of the Dyak hunters in whose long- 
house we now found ourselves. Understanding scarcely a word 
of Malay, they nevertheless led us to their kampong a short dis- 
tance away. This was at the very headwaters of a rocky river 
they told us was called the Lahei, near the western slope of the 
Mahakam watershed. 

The country through which we had just passed was Siang ter- 
ritory, and we presumed that these Dyaks were Siangs too. In 
physical characteristics they were not unlike the Siangs. Nor at 
first glance did their mode of life seem to differ greatly from that 
of the other tribe. 

But now the puimbakal was speaking. 


THE DYAK HOME 


Dyak houses are built on piles as a protection from high water and 

animals. The ladder which this woman is ascending is simply an in- 

geniously notched log. At night, if necessary, it can- be pulled inside 

the house in case any attacks are feared. Beneath the house, boats and 
other equipment are stored. 


“The Siangs?” he exclaimed with mild surprise in answer to 
the lieutenant’s question. “No, Tuan, we are not of the Siang 
people. Those of us whom you see here are all that is left of the 
first Ot-Sapis who in the days that are gone came down from the 
land in the sky to found the tribe.” 

Since the pumbakal was the only Dyak present in the kampong 
who spoke Malay [he had learned it from Malay traders in his 


There were several older men seated near us, but none of these 
seemed to understand any tongue other than their own guttural, 
short-clipped speech. 

“But your language, pumbakal,”’ I began, “is it not like the 
Siangs? We come from the land of the Siangs, as you know, and 
understand some of their words.” oe 

Again the old man shook his head. 

“No, Tuan; the tongue of the Ot-Sapis is other than that of 
the Siangs,” he said, with what seemed like a slight trace of pride. 
“And just as with the Siangs, with whom we have no blood bond, 
so it is with the Benau people to the east and the Tahuyans in the 
south. Their tongue, too, is not as ours.” 

From what he had just said it seemed quite certain now that 
these few hundred Dyaks we had discovered were indeed the 
survivors of a vanishing and hitherto unclassified tribe. Race and 
language among the savage as well as civilized peoples of the earth, 
anthropologists have shown, need not go together at all. In 
Borneo, third largest island of the world, an endless diversity ot 
apparently independent tongues and dialects exist among its scores 
of racially linked aboriginal tribes. Therefore, it was altogether 
plausible that the Ot-Sapis—or rather, what was left of them— 
should be found to speak a language totally different from that of 
the immediate neighboring tribes. So far, so good! 

We had had hard going throughout the day, and now, while it 
~ was not yet late, my friend and I were tired out and quite willing 
to call a halt on our investigation for the time being in favor of 
sleep. Besides, one of our men—a young Javanese soldier—had 


THE VANITY OF THE MALE 


This Ot-Sapi wears heavy rings in the distended lobes of his ears and 

around his neck is hung a charm which will pretect him from the blade 

of enemy headhunters. His shoulders are tatooed with the design of the 

durian flower which he believes will make him more potent and his mate 
more fruitful in producing offspring. 


youth], we felt it was of no avail to trouble him more on this score.” 


TRAVEL 


on thé previous day badly injured his back 


“in a fall while fording a rocky stream in 
', the jungle, and in his present condition he 
~ was no longer physically fit for the still 


harder travel which we expected to encoun- 
ter in crossing the watershed. We wished 
to consider his case and decide what step 
would be best to take. 

But the old pumbakal, now that we had 
sought to learn from him so many pertinent 
things about his people, had worked himself 
into a reminiscent mood. He petitioned us 
to remain yet awhile longer before retiring 
for the night. In the morning, he said, we 
could discuss the injured man and other 
matters. So we stayed, sure that what we 
were to hear would at least be well worth 
our time. 

“Once we Ot-Sapis were many,” he began 
anew. “Once the Lahei was full of the 
praus of our people and our kampongs 
reached all the way down to the Barito. 
Starting from here our people might jour- 
ney for three days down the swift waters 
of the Lahei and never be far from an Ot- 
Sapi kampong. Our rice fields were smaller 
then, but our men mighty hunters. Many 
badak (rhinoceros) still lived in the forests 
in those times, Tuan, and the bravest of our 
hunters went as far as the Kotei lands to 
kill them. In the Kotei lands dwell our old 


enemies, the Bahous, and many of their 
heads did the Ot-Sapi men bring back. The 
Antoh (spirits) were much pleased with the 
many fresh heads we offered them and made 


BLOWGUN AND SPEAR 


This image at- 
tracts good spirits 
to a Dyak village. 


The blowgun and the spear are the chief weapons of the Ot-Sapi.. From 
the blowgun, which the man at the left is handling, a dart can be pro- 
jected with fatal accuracy for a distance of several hundred feet. Poison 
is applied to the dart in proportion to the size of the prey and the speed 


with which death is desired. 
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had never seen a camera before, appeared to be delighted with the process. 


traders. 


us strong in all hunting. 


He paused. 


kind of passion. 
imagination, but I thought I detected a 
sinister note. Never before had any 
Dyak spoken to me so readily of head- 
hunting. Could it be that in urging 
us to remain longer by his side the old 
man had some nefarious scheme in 
mind? Hospitable and friendly as I 
had always found Dyaks, I must con- 
fess that now I began to have misgiv- 
ings. Lieutenant Le Roy and I were 
quite alone in the house among several 
score of savages whose spears and 
enormous knives were only an arm’s 
length away. Our men were already 
sleeping under the sailcloth lean-to 
which we always erected when bivouac- 
ing in the forest. Our personal side- 
arms’ were there too. 

As the moments succeeded one an- 
other my last sense of well-being de- 
serted me and I began to grow uneasy 
indeed. I wet my lips, and perhaps out 
of a desire to end the suspense, boldly 
inquired: “Do the Ot-Sapis still take 
heads, pummbakal?” and waited, 

In the light of the torch I saw the 


>. Because of the heads they also kept 
hunger and sickness and death from among us, so that our rice 
crops were always good and our people lived long. 
ae M " cr = 9 
good time for the tribe then, Tuan, for the Antoh were pleased. 
In speaking his voice had lost its plain- 

tive tone and changed to one charged with a 
It may have been only 
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A GROUP OF SIANGS 


Posing for a camera was a new experience for this group of Siangs, members of one of the tribes near the land of the Ot-Sapi. The women, however, who 


old man’s face fall. 


Yes, it was a 
growing tense. 


A CYRANO OF THE JUNGLE 


Scientists have known about the long-nosed monkeys of 
Borneo for many years, but specimens are rare. Despite 
their unwholesome appearance, they are perfectly harm- 
less creatures, distinguished from the various other more 
common species of monkeys merely by an extraordinary 
proboscis. The long-nosed monkey is far more common 
than the orang-utan often found in Borneo and neigh- 
boring Sumatra. 


They are wearing flowered sarongs which they secure from the Malay 
The woman at the left has just returned from a fishing expedition, which ‘is one of their favorite occupations. 


It was plain that here was a fellow, who, 
though he might bear resemblance to the present-day Chinese, was 
not at all adept in keeping a “poker” face. 
Nevertheless, the pumbakal did not hesitate. 
“When I was like these younger men here,” he said, 
with a sweeping gesture of his hand, “I was a 
taker of heads. 
tors) and older men read omens in the liver 
and gall-bladder of wild pigs and in the flight 
of birds. 
and the time ripe, three times have I gone 
with others far across the mountains into 
the land of the Bahous to seek heads. Twice 


The situation was 


I watched the blians (spirit doc- 


And when all the omens were good, 


did we succeed; once a bad omen made 
us return to the kampong and await a 
better time.” I waited for him to go 
on with his recital. 

“But now all that is ended, Tuan,” he 
at length resumed in a melancholy voice. 
I felt relieved and somewhat foolish. 
“For since the blanda has said that we 
Dyaks must not take heads, the Ot- 
Sapis no longer do so. . . . Besides,” 
he added, “‘we are now too few for that. 
These old heads that you see here were 
taken years ago, and they are all that 
are left. All we can offer the Antoh 
now is rice and other food and some- 
times a caribou. Our bdlians can no 
longer cure the sick nor bring good 
things to the tribe, as before, for with- 
out. new heads their chants and their 
dancing are not strong enough to shrivel 


up the evil Antoh and make the good enter our bodies and protect 
us. It is hard, Tuan, to be without heads. When may we take 
heads again; when will the blanda go away so that we may go 
back to our old adat?” 

This last, this plea to resume their age-old custom, offers per- 
haps one of the best insights into Dyak psychology. It is a ques- 
tion which is sometimes asked of the white men by these simple 
children of the jungle, who, on the whole, are amenable to foreion 
authority and who have been prevailed upon to give up an old 


custom in the face of [to them] disastrous results. 


I 


Lieutenant Le Roy answered the old man’s question for him. 


“Tt is the new adat,” he explained firmly but kindly, “made for 


the good of all Dyaks so that in all the land men shall dwell in 
peace and no longer go by stealth into the other tribe’s country. 
To take heads is to kill unjustly, and we must punish everyone 
who does so. From the Siangs you have learned that you must 
not take heads, and this adat must be obeyed.” 

He went on to explain further, and when he had finished the 
old man said: “Yes, but Tuan does not understand the Antol, 
and the Antoh do not understand why we no longer give them 


heads.” 


There was little we could say in reply to such primitive reason- 
ing. Lieutenant Le Roy merely repeated his warning that heads 
were taboo. 

It ought to be mentioned here that headhunting has of late 


rn. 


poison darts ejected by the blowguns. 
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years greatly declined in Borneo. Even in the most remote and 
unexplored regions the law prohibiting it has made itself known. 
Offenders, once they are captured and convicted, are sentenced 
to several years of penal servitude in Java. Such raids as still 
occur are carried out surreptitiously, and while it is certain that 
the revolting custom has not been entirely stamped out, it is safe 
to say that unless vigilance is relinquished it will in time disappear 
and become as rare as the taking of scalps among our American 
Indians today. 

Our peace of mind having been fully restored, I resolved to 
make the best use of the rest of the evening and press my study of 
the tribe. Before the pumbakal could launch himself on another 
recital I was again plying him with questions. 

“How long ago was it that there were so many Dyaks still living 
on the Lahei?” was the first. 

“Oh, long, long ago,” he replied, “before the Malays were strong 
on the Barito and orang Dyaks still lived there.” 

“That must have been more than a hundred years ago,” I said. 
The Malays, who are semi-civilized Mohammedans, are not in- 
digenous to Borneo. They first settled on the coasts and during 
the past three or four centuries have been slowly pushing the wild’ 
Dyak tribes deeper and deeper into the far interior. On the whole 
Barito, some four hundred miles long, only a few Dyak kampongs 
are left. 

“Yes, Tuan, from the Malays I learned to count after the fashion 


se 


ARMED FOR WARFARE 


Armed with blowguns, fighting swords and shields, these Dyaks of the Siang tribe are ready for battle. In the quivers hanging at their sides are the fatal 
The hats which they wear are used for war and for ceremonial dances and they are adorned with the tail feathers 


of the argus pheasant, one of the most beautiful of Borneo’s exotic jungle birds. Their bright loin cloths are made of printed cloth secured in trade 
from the Malays. 
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of the blanda, and it is in truth nearly a hundred years ago since from the Lahei and lifting over the top of the green forest. Smoke * 
Dyaks were strong on the Barito and we Ot-Sapis still were many drifted upward from several places over the roof of the long- — 


here on the Lahei.” : 
“The Malays never come here?” I asked. 


“No,” he said. “From the Barito the journey up through the which stood some twelve feet above the ground on huge ironwood 
many big rapids is too great for the Malay traders. That is why piles, a middle-aged wife was industriously stamping rice to re- — 
1 headwaters. From the Siangs = move the husks. 
and tobacco, and iron to By the time our men had kindled their fires and were preparing ~ 


we remain here at the 
we sometimes get salt 
make our knives and 
spears. We do not need 
more. Sometimes our 
younger men go to the 
Barito for these things, 
but too often they stay there 

and live with and work for 

the Malays. That is not 

good, Tuan. We old men do 
not want the Ot-Sapis to be- 
come Malays, as some of the 
Siangs are doing. It is better to 
live here in the forest and hunt and 
eat the pig. The men of Islam may 
not eat the pig and their whole life is differ- 
ent than that of ours. I have myself lived 


among them, but I did not find it good, and I returned 


here to the kampong of my fathers.” 


“Have not some of the Ot-Sapis gone to live with the 


Siangs ?” it next occurred to me to ask. 


“Yes, the Siangs have married some of our women, 
Tuan, and some of our men live in Siang kampongs and 
take Siang women. But that is better than becoming 
Malay, for the Siangs are Dyaks like ourselves.” 

“And so the tribe is getting smaller every year?” 

“Yes, Tuan,” he answered, mechanically, “smaller every 
year.” His words were freighted with genuine sadness. 
He seemed almost to:have forgotten our presence, for he | 
stared intently past us into the darkness of the long-house. 

“Soon it will be gone,” he suddenly continued, still 
staring. ‘‘Soon the last Ot-Sapi will be gone.” Again 
the illusion he could evoke in me returned, and once 
more I fancied I could make out in the darkness 
shades of those ancestors of his who had founded 
the tribe when they came down from the land in 
the sky in all their barbaric splendor. Only now 
all the splendor had gone out of the scene, and in- 
stead the picture was one of inconsolably mournful 
ghosts who looked on with woebegone resignation 
as year by year they beheld the tribe growing 
smaller, until one day, in the words of the pumbakal, 


the last Ot-Sapi would be gone. 


“Yes, Tuan, we are only a few hundred left. 
In the dry season that is just passed fifteen of 
our number died of sickness, and not many of 
these were very old. Four were children. Our 
blians have worked day and night to shrivel up 
and drive out the evil Antoh, but our people 
continue to die. Nor do our women bear us 
many children. Our Jadangs still yield us rice 
enough for our needs, and our spears are strong 
enough in hunting the pig, but our women are 


barren.” 


It was almost midnight when we finally rose 


from the floor of the long-house and 
sought our cots under the lean-to. But 
not before we had joined the pumbakal 
and such of his fellow tribesmen as 
were still present in drinking several 
flagons of tuak, a kind of fermented 
rice wine which most Dyaks brew and 
which is drunk by them only on cere- 
monial occasions. 

We were awakened by the crowing 
of cocks and the yelping of fighting 
dogs, the inevitable early-morning 
sounds of every Dyak community. The 
air was chill. A white mist was rising 
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house. Numbers of men and women, together with their children, | 
were already bathing by the river-bank. Under the long-house, | 


to cook their breakfast of rice and dried fish, 
most of the kampong was astir. Ordinarily — 
at this time of the day and season, those 
Dyaks who are not camping in their rice fields 
leave the kampong early in the morning to 
assist in the work. But today had been de- 
clared a holiday by common consent. Only — 
the shyest members of the several score 
families who lived in the long-house failed to 
approach our nearby camp to gaze at us. 
_ Children whom we had presented the day 
before with shiny brass disks now ap- | 
peared with them strung about their 
necks. They hovered about, studying 
with wonder our movements, our strange 
apparel and equipment. Women, num- | 
bers of them with hands and feet covered 
with intricate tattooing, lost some of 
their shyness as we gave out more pres- 
ents of tobacco and salt. The men, 
short, well-built, clad only in chawats, 
(back-fiber loin coverings) squatted be- 
fore the lean-to or brought us presents 
of fruit and fowl in exchange for the 
tobacco and salt we had given them. 
Some of these, who had been to the 
Barito, had seen a few white men be- 
fore, and thus seemed bolder than the 
others. 
As we sat under the lean-to and ate 
our breakfast of fried rice and eggs, 
rain began to fall. The pumbakal was 
again squatting on the ground beside us. 
The tall turned to the crops. November — 
is a rice-planting month and most tribes 
try to get their seed sown before the heavy 
rains of the season set in. 
“This year our rice shall grow good 
and be plenty,’ he said. “Tomorrow 
after you are gone most of the people 
will go back to the Jadangs to work. We 
like to plant rice and feel the first rains 
wet our bodies, and then come home to- 
the kampong at night and sit with our 
children by the fire. We are happy 
when our rice grows well and there is 
no sickness or death among us as dur- 
ing the dry season just past. We are 
not always sad. We are not always as 
you saw us last night in the big council 
chamber, when only the men sat there 
and the women and children remained 
in the sleeping rooms. On other nights 
all the people come there to sit and talk. 
When the rice is ripe and ready to cut 
we will make a great feast and there 
will be much dancing and laughing 
and singing. It is a time for love- 
making and marriages. Then we are 
happy again for a time, Tuan, and 
even we old men of the tribe can 


forget that the Ot-Sapis must soon 
A hideous wooden mask is worn by the Ot-Sapis in the 2 . d 


” 

ceremonial dance to celebrate the rice festival. The be aoe forever. é 
mask is made as ugly as possible so that evil spirits We listened to this homely speec 
tending to harm the young growing rice will be fright- with a fine appreciation. Whatever 
ened away. Mask carving is not done by all Borneo misgivings we had entertained about 
tribes, but the Ot-Sapis are exceedingly clever in fashion- ietold he niches 3 | 
ing these grotesque adornments. The paint they use is this old man on the night betore had 

usually made of minerals or vegetables. (Continued on page 41) 


DRESSED FOR THE CEREMONIAL DANCE 
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GUARDING THEIR NESTS 


While the females are away in search of food, the male snowy egrets stand over the nests in the swamps of Louisiana. Then the females, in their 
turn, stand guard while the males go fishing. These birds fly from fifteen to twenty miles to their fishing grounds in the shallow waters of bayous, 
lakes, and streams, even when food is plentiful in water near their colonies. : 


THE SWAMP ANGELS OF LOUISIANA 


Visiting a Large Colony of Snowy Egrets—The Rarest and 


Loveliest of America’s Birds 


By H. H. Dunn 


Photographs by Edward A. Mcllhenny 


HE square nose of the flat-bottomed John-boat moved 
slowly up the shallow bayou, driven by the long pole and 
strong arms of “Blue,” a gigantic Negro borrowed from 

ie plantation for a day in the Great Marsh of western Louisiana. 
e was so full of misinformation concerning the wild life all 
‘ound us that I called him “Unc’ Remus,” but went back to 
Blue” when he asked: “Whaffo yo’all call me ‘Uncle Remus’ ?” 
An anhinga, its sharp-beaked head held six inches out of the 
later and its body completely submerged, swam ahead of us, as if 
lading the way. Blue’s eyes grew big. 

“Dat dar’s one ob dem snake birds,” said he; “dassn’t fo’ ouah 
res pass im. He wusser’n a watah moc’.” 

“Why, Blue,” I replied, “that’s nothing but a water turkey, 
ying to lead us away from her nest. She can’t possibly hurt us.” 
‘“Dat’s whut you sehs,” he answered, “but Ah knows! Ah’s 
en good men bited by dem birds.” 


A harmless green and yellow watersnake, crossing the bayou, 
barely missed our bow, and Blue cried out that it was a moccasin. 
Somewhere in the tree-grown morass, a bittern bellowed, and the 
huge Negro “allowed hit wuz Gran’poppy Frawg.” 

Then, inbound from the Gulf of Mexico, flying not more than 
one hundred feet above us, came an irregular line of snow-white 
birds, each about two feet long. They moved silently, in contrast 
to the squawking of the other marsh fowl, and soon stiffened 
their wings to plane slowly down into a dense bit of swamp ahead 
of us. 

“What are those?” I turned to Blue. 

“Dem, sah, is swamp angels.” 

“Swamp angels ?” 

“Yassah. White folks calls ’em ‘snowehs,’ but us knows deys 
spehruts.”’ 

And they seemed ethereal, these magnificent snowy egrets, back 
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TERNS IN THE GREAT MARSH OF LOUISIANA 


NOVEMBER 


These terns and their young ones have made their home on a sand-and-shell island in the midst of the Great Marsh of Louisiana. As a rule, terns build 

their nests in the sand, decorating them with bits of sea-shell. The purpose of these shells is unknown, but it may be that they are used to camouflage 

the eggs, which are marked somewhat like the shells and the sand. Recently the Great Marsh of Louisiana has been made a government wild-life 
refuge and more varieties of bird life are assembled here than in any other similar area in this country. 


from fifteen or twenty miles of flying to and from their fishing 
grounds in the shallow waters of the inshore salt marshes of the 
They were so white that they were at times 
almost indistinguishable against the background of fleecy clouds. 


Gulf of Mexico. 
Their black beaks seemed tiny, 
bodiless darts, moving straight 
ahead, and they indicated to us 
what Blue called their “town.” 

Now and again one of the 
birds turned slightly in flight, 
so that we could see the fifty or 
so filmy aigrettes springing 
from the shoulders and back— 
the plumes, worth twenty dol- 
lars or more an ounce, which 
had led almost to the extinction 
of the “swamp angels.” To 
their colony, filled with nests 
and young, we were bound; to 
one of the all-too-few places in 
the whole world where the two 
egrets—the large American and 


the smaller snowy—are safe 
from the miserable plume- 
hunters. 

Fat black bass, the “green 
trout” of the southern angler, 
leaped here and there from 
shady edges of the bayou. 


Muskrats sat on the tiny islands 
of earth reaching above the 
water, and once we saw a mink 
slither across a fallen log. We 
were less than ten miles from a 
railroad, and not much farther 
from a paved highway, yet 
here we were as much buried 
in the jungle as the writer ever 
has been in Quintana Roo. I 
was in no haste; Blue never 
had hurried in his life, and 
never would. The bayou bent 
slightly to the west, and we 


themselves twice as high. 


A SNOWY EGRET AND HER YOUNG 


This female snowy egret has just returned to her nest to feed her young 

and to relieve the male who has been on guard while she was fishing. 

Both the male and female snowy egrets feed the young by regurgitating 

half-digested small fish, shrimps, tiny frogs and similar food into the 
‘mouths of the nestlings. 


came to a bit of higher land, grown up to wild shrubs to a level 
of about three feet, less numerous bushes up to ten feet, and, — 
here and there, a few trees, festooned with Spanish moss, lifting 


As we moved silently for- 
ward, another flight of egrets 


was rising from the native 
shrubbery. These were the 
guardians of the nests, both 


males and females, who had re- 
mained, each above a _ crude 
basket of coarse sticks, while 
their mates were away fishing. 
Now it was their turn to go, 
and, lifting themselves on 


noiseless pinions, they literally 


floated off to the south in a 
fleecy cloud. Silence, ~ even 
during the “changing of the 
guard,” 


ery; but, fifty yards 


ing less than a constant riot. - 


We lay in the shade of a 


great tree, across the bayou, 
possibly fifteen or twenty feet 


from the first nests of the col-— 
ony. By the old plan of count-— 


ing the nests in a limited area, 
I estimated that there were 
from twelve hundred to sixteen 
hundred basket homes, 
four to five feet 
ground. Beside or on each of © 
these nests stood or sat a snowy 
egret, watching us without fear. 


On some of the nests, the par- 


ent birds had squatted on their 
heels or knees—whichever joint 
it is that bends in the middle of | 
a bird’s leg—and had spread 
their white wings, tent fashion, 


prevailed in this rook-_ 
away, 
where a colony of blue herons 
was nesting, the noise was noth- © 


placed 
from the _ 


: 
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over the nestlings, in order to shield them from the intense heat. 


A few stragglers from the returning flight which liad passed 
us came in, going directly to their nests, and relieving there 
the still-waiting guards. Then the newcomers bent over the 
nestlings, and into each upturned and gaping beak 
thrust the tip of a black bill. Feeding time had come, 
and the parent was pouring into the throats of the 
youngsters a soft mass of partially digested small 
fish, frogs, shrimp, tadpoles and other forms of 
aquatic life. Apparently the other birds, returning 
from their flight to and from the fishing grounds, 
had completed their jobs of feeding, and were then 
resting. 

I have observed few egrets, either the American 
or the snowy, fishing near their nest colonies. Now 
and then a bird with a broken leg will be seen 
standing on its one good leg, in shallow water near 
home, apparently well-fed and industrious. Others 
of the colony, however, always fly considerable dis- 
tances to fishing grounds, even though there be an 
abundance of food in the waters near at hand. Birds 
with broken wings seldom survive, though the crippled 
leg is not so serious a matter. Mr. Edward A. Mc- 
Ilhenny, of Avery Island, Louisiana, pioneer in the 
preservation of the egrets and other birds, told me that 
twenty miles is not a great distance for the “snowies” 
to fly to their fishing waters. In California, where the 
colonies are increasing, even greater distances are 
flown every day by both the Americans and _ the 
“snowies.” 

We poled across the slow-moving snout of a nine- or 
ten-foot alligator which sent Blue into some 
sort of mixed religious and superstitious ges- 
tures. When I advised him to crack the 
*gator on the nose with his twelve-foot pole, 
he promised that “not foh no munney” would 
he touch “dat Ole Man ob de wattah,” even 
with a pole. Doubtless the alligator was as 
much disturbed as Blue, for it swam to the 
jungle, clambered quickly onto a mud bank, 
and disappeared in the tangle. 

From the John-boat, with its nose poked 
well into the jungle wall, I could see into the 
near-by nests. By standing erect I could 
even touch some of them. They were eight- 
een inches to two feet in diameter, two or 
three inches deep, rudely made, like all the 
homes of the herons, and filled with two to 
five grayish-black nestlings, appreciating lit- 


the two in size. 


as ws 
! THE EGRET ON HER NEST 


The snowy egret is constantly on the look-out for danger. This photo- 

graph shows how she lifts her body to give shade to the young and 

protect them from attacks by hawks, blue herons and other birds. Her 

long, sharp beak is an adequate weapon against the rats and snakes 
which may attack the nest from below. 


A HUNTER OF THE SWAMPS 


The Louisiana blue heron is a close 
relative of the snowy and American 
egret, and he is intermediate between tral America. The Chontal Indians of 
He is bluish-gray in 
color, his body is compact and strong, 
and his long beak is a powerful weapon. 


tle but food and the shade of their parents’ 

bodies above them. As I touched the 

nests, these parents rose a few 

— feet above them, struck in- 

effectual blows with their 

beaks, and half “hopped, 

half flew, to new perches, five or six feet from the 

nests. Only individuals were disturbed; the great 

majority of the colonists remained as they were, 
standing by, or sitting on the nests. 

Though the egrets are quite fearless of man, in 
spite of their constant persecution by the plume- 
hunters, their long, black beaks serve them well 
against snakes, muskrats, minks and other swamp 
dwellers that may seek to raid their homes. The blue- 
green eggs are eaten by man, animals and other birds. 
Thousands of them have been shipped from the nest- 
colonies of Florida and Central America to Cuba, Haiti, 

and even to Spain. This cannot be done any longer in 

the United States, but poaching plume-hunters. still 
invade the colonies in Florida, Georgia, the Carolinas 
and Louisiana, in spite of all the efforts of the national 

Association of Audubon Societies to protect these beau- 

tiful birds. 

In the higher trees of the colony into which we had 
pushed the blunt nose of our boat, a few’ American 
egrets were nesting. To these I did not climb, but in 
the Florida and California colonies, I have inspected 
the nests more closely. They are the same, except for 
larger size, as the nests of the “snowies.” The eggs of 

the two varieties, bluish-green, or greenish- 
blue, as one prefers, are the same in color and 
shape, but those of the American egret are 
somewhat larger, as would be expected from 
a bird nearly three feet long, as compared 
with the “snowy’s” twenty-four inches. 

Along some of the islands on the coast of 
Texas, the reddish egret, which, as its name 
indicates, is not white, nests in low bushes. 
It also bears the fatal aigrettes, though they 
are bluish or grayish-red, and not in demand 
in the fashion markets of Europe as are those 
of the white birds. It nests in large numbers 
in Mexico, on the marshes of the Lower Col- 
orado river and farther south, even into Cen- 


southern Mexico value its dull plumes much 
(Continued on page 47) 


A STRANGER IN THE COLONY 


This mysterious bird of mixed white-and-blue plumage, who has recently 

appeared in the egret colonies, is believed to be a hybrid between the 

egret and the blue heron. The incomplete plumes growing over the 

head of this “freak bird” are similar to those of the egret, but they 
are much shorter. 
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; THE ROPES OF MAUI 


The alternate shafts of light and shadow which sometimes radiate spokelike 

from the sun when it is hidden behind broken clouds are called “The Ropes” 

of Maui” by the natives of Polynesia. This is an allusion to the story of 

the great hero of South Sea mythology who captured the sun with snares 
of coconut fiber. 
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PHANTOMS ON 
LAND AND SEA 


Celestial Miracles of Light and Shadow—The 
Secret of the Brocken Specter—How 
the Mirage Is Formed 


By CHARLES FirzHucH TALMAN 


E QUINCEY’S famous description of the Brocken 
specter has helped to make a curious exhibit in 
nature’s picture gallery familiar, at least by name, 

to a certain proportion of travelers. This phenomenon 
likewise enjoys the distinction, rare among things atmos- 
pheric, of being mentioned in Baedeker. 

What you won’t learn, however, from De Quincey, and 
what you won’t learn from Baedeker, is that you need not 
perform a pilgrimage to the crowning summit of the Harz 
Mountains in order to behold the specter of the Brocken. 
There is a special pleasure in seeing it there because it is 
associated with the legends of the locality, but the same 
weird phantom may be viewed from innumerable other 
vantage points throughout the world, and there are some 
mountaintops where it is visible much more often than it 
is on the Brocken. 

The famous specter is a shadow cast upon fog or clouds. 
The ideal way to see it from a mountain is to stand with 
your back to a low sun, with a light mist in the air around 
you and a heavier bank of fog or cloud not far away in 
the direction toward which you are looking. You behold your own 
shadow, which mimics your every motion, and seems to be of 
colossal size because you greatly overestimate its distance. In 
order to show a definite human outline the specter must be within 
fifteen or twenty yards of the observer, and generally it is much 
nearer; but most descriptions place it hundreds of yards or even 
several miles away, and hence it is assumed to be enormous. 

So don’t trust the encyclopedias when they tell you that the 
Brocken specter is “gigantic.” And don’t take too literally any of 
the drawings of this phantom that have been published in books 
of any sort. A man’s shadow cast on a fog is not like a shadow 

ona wall. Part of it falls on drops at one distance from him and 
part on drops at other distances. His shadow can not, therefore, 
be seen by another person standing at a distance. The drawings 
showing the Brocken specter nearly always imply that the artist 
made his sketch from a position where the shadow would have 
been invisible. For the reason just stated, two men do not see each 


From C. Flammarion, “L’ Atmosphere’ 


THE SPECTER OF THE BROCKEN 


The Specter of the Brocken is one of the most uncanny of natural phenomena. 
It is the large and mysterious shadow of a man which is occasionally cast upon 
a bank of clouds when the sun is low. The phenomenon takes its name from 
the Brocken in Germany where it was first observed in 1780, but it may be seen 
on mountain peaks in many other parts of the world. The drawings of this 
phantom of the sky, however, must not be taken too literally, for the size of the 


shadow is generally exaggerated. 


other’s shadows unless they are standing close together, and not 
then if the shadows are near at hand. 

The unearthly aspect of the Brocken specter is enhanced in many 
cases by a series of colored rings—a so-called “glory’”—surround- 
ing the shadow’s head, and occasionally a large “fog-bow,” white 
or faintly colored, has been seen around the whole shadow. No 
wonder this weird phantom, with its rainbow-tinted appendages, 
has become the subject of more myths and legends than those pub- 
lished, as facts, in standard reference books! A missionary tells 
us of a mountain in western China, called Gin Din—the “Golden 
Summit’’—where the Brocken specter is identified with Buddha. 
The place where it appears is at the edge of a mile-high cliff. Pil- 
grims throng to the spot to behold the shadowy figure, and many, 
attempting to throw themselves into its arms, perish on the rocks 
below. 

The commonest variety of Brocken specter that is seen by up- 
to-date travelers is the shadow of an airplane cast on clouds above 


which the craft is flying. 
Unlike the mountain spec- 
ters, this one may be seen 
when the sun is high in 
the sky. The shadow of 
the plane is encircled by 
colored rings that bear a 
certain resemblance to the 
emblem painted on the 
wings of Allied aircraft 
during the World War— 
a circumstance in which 
some Of the wartime fliers 
chose to see an omen fav- 
orable to the cause of the 
Allies. 

A spectacle related to 
those we have been de- 
scribing is the shadow of 
an entire mountain peak 
cast at sunrise or sunset 
upon the hazy or misty at- 
mosphere opposite the sun 
or upon the adjacent low- 
lands. The shadows of 
Mont Blanc and Etna are 
so remarkable that they 
are described at some 
length in guidebooks. 
Frank H. Burt, in his 
guidebook to Mount 
Washington, tells us that 
the shadow of that New 
England peak against the 
sky is sometimes so sharp 
and well-defined that it 
might easily be mistaken 
for a real mountain. The 
shadow. of Adam’s Peak, 
in Ceylon, performs queer 
tricks that have been a 
subject of scientific inves- 
tigation. It seems to rise 
from the ground in front 
of the spectator and then 
suddenly vanish or col- 


lapse ; effects evidently due to movements of the fog on which the 


shadow is cast. 


Faraway mountains sometimes conspire with clouds (though 
clouds alone are sufficient) to cast shadows that form fan-like 
sheafs of gray or dark blue beams crossing the pink of the eve- 
ning sky after sunset or the morning sky before sunrise. The 
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A MIRAGE IN THE POLAR SEA 


Though the mirage is most frequently associated with the desert, it is 

also seen in the high northern latitudes. This drawing, made during the 

Germania” expedition of 1869, shows how ships appear to be sus- 
pended in the clouds. 
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Courtesy Bayerische Landeswetterwarte 
THE SUN AND THE UNDERSUN 


The mountaineer or aéronaut is occasionally privileged to see the white image 

of the sun mirrored by clouds as though they were the smooth surface of water. 

This picture of the “undersun,” as this rarely mentioned atmospheric phenomenon 

is called, was taken from the summit of the Zuaspitze. There is a corresponding 
nocturnal phenomenon known as the “undermoon.” 
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alternate beams of light 
and shade are known to! 
science as “crepuscular 
rays.” Their visibility de- 
pends upon the presence’ 
in the atmosphere of a fine 
haze of dust or moisture. 
The beams are really par- 
allel, their apparent diver- 
gence being due to per- 
spective. 

The lover of nature who 
“holds communion with 
her visible forms” will 
take pleasure in noting 
how far these rays may 
be traced on different oc- 
casions. He may thus be 
led to the discovery that 
the bundle of beams above 
the sun’s position is some- 
times matched by a simi- 
lar bundle on the opposite 
side of the sky—the “anti- 
crepuscular rays’ —and, 
under most favorable cir- 
cumstances, he may behold 
the stripes of light and 
shadow overarching the 
whole heavens, spreading 
out from a point on the 
horizon and converging to- 
ward the point opposite. 

When the sun is above 
the horizon and _ behind 
broken clouds, alternate 
shadows and sunbeams are 
sometimes seen to spread, 
spokelike, in all directions, 
or again they may be di- 
rected mainly downward, 
producing the pretty spec- 
tacle that we call “the sun 
drawing water’—even if 
we happen to know that 
the process thus described 


is purely imaginary. The traveller will encounter other names for 


this spectacle in various parts of the world. According to the old 


some distance above the water’s level. 


lore of the sea (with which a good many modern sailormen are 
deplorably unfamiliar) the rays are the “backstays” of the sun and 
their appearance is a warning of stormy weather. In rural England 
they are known as “‘Jacob’s ladder” or “water pipes.” In the folk- 


PHANTOM SHIPS OF THE SKY 


The mirage of the northern seas is caused by a stratum of hot air at 


Sometimes when the change in 
density is great, inverted ships appear in the clouds, but nothing is 
visible on the ocean. 
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lore of Polynesia they 
figure as “the Ropes of 
Maui,” in allusion to the 
tale of how the great hero 
of South Sea mythology 
captured the sun with 
snares of coconut fiber. 

Small-scale versions of 
these celestial beams and 
shadows are seen in the 
misty atmosphere of a 
forest when the sunlight 
sifts through the foliage 
—an effect that photog- 
raphers love to catch 
among the redwoods of 
the California coast—as 
well as in buildings into 
which sunlight penetrates 
through a restricted 
number of small open- 
ings, as in the celebrated 
case of the Grand Cen- 
tral Station concourse in 
New York City. 

Among the optical 
marvels of the atmos- 
phere a large number are 


the generic name of 
enalos:’) / The feature 
they have in common is 
that they are all due to the action on light of tiny ice crystals 
floating in the air. In middle and low latitudes the halo-forming 
crystals are usually confined to the clouds, so that the halos are 
seen only in the sky. In the polar regions, and at times, in intensely 
cold weather, elsewhere, the lower air may be filled with an icy haze 
that forms halos near at hand, so that they may be seen, for ex- 
ample, against the background of a nearby hill or building. 

Halos include, besides a very common ring around the sun or 
moon (the “halo of 22 degrees”), a long list of luminous circles, 
arcs and patches. Some are prismatically colored, others white; 
some are fairly common, and others so rare that they have been 
recorded only two or three times in the history of science. The 
splotches of colored light known as sundogs and moondogs (par- 
helia and paraselenae) belong to the halo family. So do the white 
pillars, that, at times, stretch vertically above or below the sun or 
moon, and that, in an ice-laden atmosphere, may be seen above street 
lights and the like, so that a distant town by night occasionally 
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SOLAR HALOS 


Refraction sometimes plays queer tricks with the sun’s light. In this 

unusual photograph, taken at Chester, Pennsylvania, in 1915, a large 

solar halo is supplemented by a lighter, secondary halo passing through 
the center of the sun. 


A RING AROUND THE SUN 


The brilliant halo that is occasionally seen surrounding the sun is caused by ice 
crystals in the atmosphere that occasionally produce reflection and refraction of the 
classed together under light. A great number of halos have been observed varying from luminous circles 
and arcs to the curious splotches of light known as “sundogs. 

was photographed at St. Moritz in Switzerland. 


stages a good imitation 
of the aurora borealis. 

The mountaineer or 
aeronaut who climbs high 
enough may find himself 
above a horizontal sheet 
of clouds composed of 
ice crystals rather than 
water drops, and he may 
then behold the “under- 
sun”; a variety of halo 
never seen at low levels. 
This is a dazzling white 
image of the sun, mir- 
rored by the clouds, as if 
by a smooth water sur- 
face, below the sun itself. 
It is rarely mentioned in 
scientific literature and 
has hitherto been one of 
the least familiar of the 
optical “meteors”; but 
with the increasing ten- 
dency of aviators to 
make routine flights at 
great heights it is likely 
to become well known to 
air travelers. The cor- 
responding nocturnal 
phenomenon of the 
“undermoon” is not un- 
common. 

The rainbow has been admirably photographed, but it has never 
been successfully painted. Caricatures of it may be seen in many 
art galleries, but the real bow, in its varied manifestations, is better 
worth the traveler’s attention. The primary and secondary bows, 
often fringed with so-called “supernumerary” bows, are the com- 
mon climax of the summer thunder-shower; but there are also 
lunar bows, single or double, and, if the moon is near full, often 
distinctly colored. There are bows reflected on a water surface, 
and still others, in the sky, formed by the sun’s image in the water ; 
there are horizontal bows, formed over a dew-covered field, or on 
some other horizontal sheet of water drops below the level of the 
observer's eye, as, for example, fog droplets deposited on the 
floating scum of a lake; there are pale bows formed by fogbanks; 
and there are the bows that sparkle in the spray of waves and water- 
falls, fountains and lawn-sprinklers. Science classes as a rainbow 
any luminous arc or circle due to the refraction ‘and reflection of 

(Continued on page 43) 
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A MOUNTAIN’S GIGANTIC SHADOW 


In this striking photograph is seen the vast shadow of Mount Hood 
falling far across the adjacent hills and valleys. This phenomenon is a 
familiar sight on many mountains at sunrise or sunset. 


BY THE ROADSIDE 


Though they are of mixed Tibetan and Aryan origin, the Lahaulis have the features and short, sturdy bodies of the Mongolian. 


In the wind-swept 


mountainous country in which they live, they must struggle against many hardships, but they are generally good-natured people and they greet the rare 
traveler with a smile. 


BLACK MAGIC IN THE HIMALAYAS 


Outwitting Demons in Western Tibet—A New Year’s Pageant at a 
Buddhist Monastery—Rituals of Marriage and Death 


By Epirn WaucH 


“Mine is a beautiful country, 
Yet I will not sing of it, 
For the envy of the gods 
Would punish my boastfulness.” 


O SINGS the Lahauli, perched up twelve thousand feet or so 
in his rugged little corner of Western Tibet. Surrounded by 
a circle of mountain ranges, reaching to over twenty-one 
thousand feet, ever the “Abode of Snow,” his wind-swept little 
villages cling perilously to the steep Himalayan slopes. His isola- 
tion for the best part of the year is complete. He is cut off from 
Ladak and Chinese Tibet by the Bara Lacha Pass, and from India 
by the almost impenetrably high mountains of Chamba, and the 
Rotang Pass. The latter is only thirteen thousand feet high, but 
its nature can be judged by the fact that a party of one hundred 
men, women and children were picked up like pebbles by the wind, 
and dashed to the swift and rocky river below. Every one per- 
ished. Add to the terrifying winds its dangerous snow slopes, and 
ever-threatening avalanches, and there is some justification .for its 
name—“The Home of the Dead Men.” 


In spite of its obscurity, Lahaul is one of the gates of India. | 
The British who govern Lahaul watch it jealously and it is not easy 
for a white man to get in and out without their permission. To 
attempt to cross its northern borders or Inner Zone without a pass 
means courting heavy penalties. Should a suspicious stranger or 
a pseudo trader happen to wander in, he would be at once spotted — 
by the shrewd Lahaulis, and his every move broadcast to the 
authorities across the Pass by the mysterious “wireless” of the © 
East. ; 

Although of mixed Tibetan and Aryan origin, the Lahaulis 
generally have the features and short squat bodies of the Mon-" 
golians. They are a cheerful people and greet one with a friendly 
smile. Ruddy-complexioned women, with faces like wrinkled 
apples, do all the work in their little fields, which are planted 
wherever they can get a footing, and the rocks have left an open” 
space. Their neat brown tunics are tied around the waist with 
purple sashes. Jaunty little silver saucers, filigreed and turquoise-_ 
set, are perched cap-a-pie on the crown of the head, and a heavy | 
mother-of-pearl or silver plate, about six inches square, binds and 
swings from the many pig-tails hanging down the back, Fre- 
quently they will have several necklaces of silver coins, “teeth 
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A BRIDE’S ADORNMENTS 


Though women’s ornaments differ in various parts of Tibet, their chief adorn- 
ment everywhere is the headdress covered with corals, turquoise, seed pearls 


and sometimes with diamonds and sapphires. 
the Thakur women of Kyelang wear large nose rings. 


In addition to the headdress, 
Here is a Thakur bride 


wearing one of the most elaborate of those ornaments, standing with two other 
women less gorgeously adorned and her somewhat sheepish-looking husband. 


and other odd pieces of jew- 
elry, not to mention the huge 
amber beads worn 
knobby horns over the fore- 
But this is only the 
working regalia. On gala days 
they are festooned with neck- 
earrings, nose rings, 
bracelets, and, if very rich, 
crowns of turquoise. 

Both lama and layman are great traders, and it is pleasant to 
meet them on the road, smiling through all dangers and hardships. 
The lamas are picturesque figures in red and brown. They pile 


The thigh-bone trumpet is one 
of the strange musical instru- head. 
ments used by the monks on 
ceremonial occasions. The great- 
est celebration takes place on 
the New Year when the famous laces, 

devil dance is performed. 


like two 


ap “merit” as they go by twirling their prayer wheels and mur- _ others. 


nuring the mystic formula, “Om mani padine hum!”—*“Hail the 
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jewel in the lotus Their rosaries of 
yne hundred and eight beads are used to 
secure benefits in heaven and to keep their 
yusiness accounts on earth. Some, tired 
»f married life, are off on a pilgrimage 
o Lhasa, leaving wife and home to the 
brother next in succession. The lamas 
»elong to the “unreformed” sect of Bud- 
|hism, and are not celibate. The majority 
ive in their homes and spend only part 
f the year in the monastery. 

“Custom, like Winter, is the king of 
Il” in Lahaul. Patience must dig deep 
9 get beyond the inevitable answer to all 
uestions—‘‘Custom.” Tibetan life is 
egulated by the mores of the lost black 
ges when demonology, sorcery, human 
icrifice and cannibalism reigned supreme. 
‘he introduction of Buddhism, formally 
rofessed today, softened the Tibetans’ 
lood-thirsty instincts, but added a few 
1ore demons and deities with intermi- 
able hells to follow in the life to come. 

“How is it that the good-humor of 
our people is not swamped by the ever- 
idening circle of taboos?” I asked an 
lucated and intelligent Lahauli. He 
miled. “With Buddhism came _ the 
mas, and as there is an antidote for 
very poison, so the lamas have a charm 
br every ill. We relegate all our reli- 
ous matters to them, and can go our 
ay, leaving the calamities in the hands 

experts.” 

But life is complicated just the same. 
lake a few of its minor irritations. If 
he cats quarrel all night, some one in 
we house is sure to die, and you can't 


A TIBETAN SHRINE 


In all parts of Tibet, monuments of this type 

have been raised in honor of the multitude of 

saints and holy men produced by the most re- 

ligious people in the world. It is estimated that 

from a seventh to a fourth of the population 
enters the priesthood. 


Menalestel: 


kill the cats because if you do 
you will get leprosy. 
the vainest young man never 
looks ina mirror before visit- In the numerous ceremonies 
ing his sweetheart in the eve- 
ning; should he do so his hair 
will turn white and he will be- 
come an old man. 
man looks in a mirror, another 
man will not look in immedi- 
ately afterwards, unless he turns it three times in a circle to exor- 
cise the previous reflection. The reflection is the disembodied soul, 
and sick souls are jealous souls who wish to transfer their evils to 


Even 


which occupy the Tibetan 
monks, the reading of the sacred 
books takes an important part. 
The most important of these 
is the Kangyur, the Buddhist 
Scriptures of Tibet. 


Most important of all are the witches. They generally take pos- 


session of the women, and in dealing with 
them the Lahauli tries the simple home 
remedies before calling in the lama. 
When a woman is possessed by a witch 
her third finger is immediately pressed 
very hard so that the witch may not es- 
cape through the nail. All the windows 
and doors, and even the tiniest holes in 
the room are closed up. The family, 
sometimes with the help of neighbors, 
start beating the woman with sticks. She 
begs them not to beat her, but they are 
not to be tricked, they know it is the witch 
speaking through her and-artfully trying 
to escape. 

The family then demands, “Are you 
a witch?” and she answers “No!” for 
witches sometimes get short shrift. So 
they continue to belabor her until she at 
last admits she is a witch, but that she 
was sent there by a certain envious woman 
neighbor. When she again relapses into 
unconsciousness they cut her hair and put 
a black mark on her forehead to frighten 
the witch away. If this doesn’t work they 
have to call in the lama. The “envious 
neighbor” is dealt with later. 

In many respects, the women of Tibet 
are very independent and remarkably free 
compared with the other women in the 
East. Polyandry is the custom in many 
parts of Tibet and “It is a wise child who 
knows his own father.” Ask a little La- 
hauli and he will answer: “This is my 
big father (eldest), this is my little father, 
this is my lama father,” and so on. 

Divorce is easy in Lahaul and the pro- 
ceedings furnish entertainment for the 
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SCENES FROM TIBETAN LIFE 


Ceremonials play an important part in Tibetan life, particularly in the elaborate religious rituals. The 

devil dancers, two of whom are seen in the upper picture, are always prominent in the religious dances 

and pageants. The group in the center picture have gathered to take part in one of the funeral cere- 

monies which last for at least seven days and are concluded with drinking and feasting. In the lower 

picture is a typical Lahauli village, showing the construction of the houses, and some of the inhabitants. 

Tibet is the loftiest country in the world and more than three-fourths of its area lies over ten thousand 
feet above sea level. 
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whole village. The man and woman 
stand at the door of the house holding 
a piece of string between them. If 
the villagers think that the couple may 
quarrel too strenuously, they put one in- 
side and the other outside the doorway. 
The husband and wife then break the 
string, indicating that they have broken 
all ties. When the woman gets the 
divorce it is usually because she has 
another man to go to, and she is privi- 
leged to scold the ex-husband very 
forcibly, egged on by a few suggestions 
from the attending neighbors and the 
din of very pointed abuse from her 
husband’s relatives. Only one who has 
heard the women screaming from their 
housetops to a village a mile across the 
river, can appreciate the penetrating 
pitch of their voices on such occasions. 

The amusing part of all this is that 
the divorce has already been thrashed 
out and settled before a council of 
elders, who have decided on the 
amount of the dowry to be returned. 
If the wife asked for the divorce, the 
jewels and money are returned to the 
husband, each of the brothers getting 
his share; if the husband gets the 
divorce, then he has to return the 
dowry, each of the brothers paying a 
like sum. The girls generally go with 
the mother, and the boys remain with 
the father. 

In spite of all the scoldings, there 
seems to be little bad feeling over these 
matrimonial complications, except 
perhaps when another wife is taken or 
an independent brother brings in one 
of his own. As one of the Thakurs 
remarked, “Ten men can live in peace 
with one woman, but as soon as two 
wives get together in one house there 
is trouble.” 

The Lahauli are continually haunted 
by the fear of devils and evil spirits. 
There is hardly a rock or tree in La- 
haul that has not some ghostly or benef- 
icent significance, and tales about them 
are endless. The Lahauli settle their 
gravest disputes at a tree that is said 
to shed blood or milk when nicked 
according to the right or wrong of the 
disputants. The god of this tree is 
held in such great awe that it would 
take a brave and reckless man to appeal 
from such a decision. 

Here, in the backbone of the Him- 


alayas, these things do not seem — 
strange, and surely never ridiculous. ~ 


Among these grand masses of rocky, 
precipitous mountains, twisted and 


torn into fantastic shapes, whose gor- — 


geous mineral harmonies of green and 
blue and red and gray reach up to the 


blinding snows and_ ever-changing ~ 
mists, queer tricks are played with the — 


emotions and imagination. The wind 
blows like a hurricane daily between 


three and four o’clock, but when the — 
snowy pinnacles rise out of the night | 
and the mists roll back from the gla- 

ciers, the wind is silent, and there is ~ 


a strange and magic music in the calm, 


intense atmosphere. The seventh day © 
of creation dawned with the wonder of | 
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this. The Lahaulis say that the people 
in the golden palaces of the mountain 
gods are singing their praise. 

The situation of the villages of La- 
haul is most romantic. They sit on a 
bit of tableland jutting out on either 
side of the narrow river, and in ap- 
pearance they have a strong resem- 
blance to the pueblos of New Mexico. 
Long prayer-walls and chortens are 
built along the paths, and the large 
water-worked prayer wheels pile up 
merit day and night for the whole 
community. The whitewashed monas- 
teries stand in the most inaccessible 
places on top of the mountains, or 
tucked away in niches on the face of 
a cliff. The Thakurs’ palaces occupy 
commanding positions like medieval 
baronial castles. The Thakurs are the 
descendants of the old rulers. There 
are four of them, and although the 
British Government has appointed one 
of them Wazir, the others command 
a great deal of influence in their own 
areas, and are allowed a percentage of 
the taxation on their lands. 

When a Lahauli dies, the lama is 
called in. He pulls a few hairs from 
the crown of the corpse’s head, thus 
enabling the soul to escape from the 
stomach. He then directs the soul on 
the right path to heaven with the ap- 
propriate prayers. The body is washed 
and dressed in its best clothes and 
decked out with all its jewelry, and 
bound in a sitting position on an iron 
tripod. Until the time for cremation 
at the burning ghat, it is watched day 
and night. 

The soul hates to leave its home, 
friends and treasure and becomes ma- 
licious to those thwarting him. If it 
is not conducted properly out of the 
house, it will hang around and cause 
evil to its family and the whole com- 
munity. 

For three days, as many lamas as 
the family can afford sit in the room 
with the body, chanting the prayers for 
the dead. After this the body is car- 
ried in procession to the burning ghat 
by the river, led by the band and ac- 
companied by the lamas, friends and 
relatives. At the river, the lamas offer 
a seven-course meal to the departing 
one, and with pious wishes and good 
advice for the future, the rich gar- 
ments are removed and the body 
cremated. Two days later the ashes 
are collected and placed in a sack, 
which is dressed up to represent the 
deceased, and a mask, resembling that 
of a rag doll, is placed on top. This is 
taken to the house, where the lamas 
and the entire band are still celebrating. 

At the house one is reminded of an 
Trish wake. Neighbors are crowded 
into the rooms and on the roof. The 
family is busy serving food and beer, 
not forgetting a share for the de- 
ceased. They are not unsympathetic, 
but their most serious concern with 
death is to see that the soul gets a right 
start, and does not hover around the 
house to bring calamities on them. For 
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IN THE SHADOW OF THE HIMALAYAS 


Massive mountain ranges towering to a height of over twenty-one thousand feet encircle Lahaul in western 

Tibet. Kyelang, a characteristic Lahauli village, seen in the upper picture, is situated on the tableland 

above a narrow mountain stream. In the center picture is the head lama of the Kyelang monastery 

accompanied by the holy men who do the killing in the famous devil dance. In the bottom picture 

stand eight of the devil dancers in full costume, representing demons, serpents, bulls, lions and other 
evil spirits from the infernal regions. 
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the rest, they can do nothing, the 
soul’s future in the hereafter de- 
pends upon Yama, the King of the 
Infernal Regions, and the amount 
of merit the soul has been able to 
pile up in life by good deeds, 
prayer wheels and other mechan- 
ical means for obtaining absolu- 
tion. So the funeral resembles a 
merry feast with wine and food in 
plenty end much joking and laugh- 
ing. The longer the feast, the 
longer the lamas pray. At one 
ordinary funeral to which we were 
invited, there were twenty lamas 
performing the devotions, and the 
ceremony lasted a week. 

On the last day, a picture of a 
lama is drawn on a piece of paper 
and burned. It is supposed that 
he leads the soul outside the house, 
en route, it is hoped, to heaven. A 
small procession takes the ashes 
to the burning ghat where they are 
thrown in the river. On the vil- 
lage green the relatives take their 
leave, the exhibition of grief being 
left to the women, who cling to 
each other weeping and wringing 
their hands, and uttering loud 
lamentations. 

The remaining lamas and friends 
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A HOLY MENDICANT 


Mendicant monks are familiar figures in all parts of Tibet. 
With staff and begging bowls, they pass from village to village, 
begging for alms, twirling their prayer wheels and muttering 


the mystic formula, “Om mani padme hum.” 


ascend to the roof of the house with the band. There, with the 
cymbals clashing, the drums throbbing and booming, the long 
horns groaning, and the trumpets blaring forth to the snow-bound 
Himalayas, they frighten away the evil spirits ever hovering near 
the poor wandering soul to lure him from the path and snatch him 
to their own particular hells. In death as in life, there is no one 


path either to heaven or hell for the Tibetan. 


The soul must 


traverse hot hells, and cold hells, thirsty ones and hungry ones, 


The head lama who had Chas of the 


hells that macerate, rip 
and grind; hells in 
which existence is one 
long burning desire 
that never can be 
satisfied. The highest 
heaven is but annihila- 
tion—Nirvana—the ex- 
tinction of all desire. 
The greatest day of 
all is the New Year, 
when the famous devil 
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dance is performed. No work is 
done, and there is much feasting 
and drinking before and after the 
dance. The New Year ceremony 
is ostensibly a celebration of the 
triumph of Buddhism over Hindu- 
ism, and is played throughout 
Tibet and China, but the story and 
ceremonies vary according to the 
influences that local traditions 
have grafted upon it, and the im- 
portance of the monastery where 
it is performed. 

In Tibet, the ceremony contains 
many survivals of the ancient cus- 
tom of expelling the Old Year with 
all its bad spirits, and ushering in 
the New Year with good spirits 
and good luck. Formerly human 
sacrifices were offered, and in the 


rites now performed there are — 


traces of this custom. The sacri- 
fices are made, but they are per- 
formed with substitutes of dough. 


significance of their customs, ex- 


cept that certain things have al-_ 
ways been done, and that to dis- — 


continue them would bring bad 
luck. 

The New Year’s ceremonies and 
dances are based on old legends, 


the simplest of which is told in Lahaul. Lang Darma and his 


elder brother were the sons of the Raja of Tibet. 


After the 


Raja’s death, Lang Darma ousted his brother and seized the 


throne. He hated the Buddhists and decided to clear them out — 
of Tibet, so he started to kill them off. Those who recanted he — 


spared, and with grim humor—as it was against their religion to 
kill—he made half of -them hunters and the other half butchers. 


The few that were left prayed to their gods to kill Lang Darma, | 


and the gods sent four 
of their men to invite 
him to a celebration of 
the ancient devil dance. 
Their cloaks were made 
with long, wide loose 
sleeves in which they 
hid their bows and ar- 
rows. They killed the 
king, and all the monks 
then joined in the dance 
(Continued on page 44) 


In the bleak uplands of Tibet, there are few forests, and wood The sturdy Tibetan farmer generally 
works for the local nobleman, monas- 
tery, or landlord, and seldom possesses 


land of his own. 


ceremonies at the Kyelang monastery is scarce. These peasants are carrying a precious log over one 


was an amiable and courteous host. of the mountain trails. 
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BE. D. Newcomer 


The empire of the Canal 
Builders—the Forgotten Ones, 
as the Indians call them—em- 
braced the better parts of the 
Salt and Gila Valleys in Ari- 
zona, a richly cultivated region 
today as it was in prehistoric 
times. With the most primi- 
tive implements, the Canal 
Builders made over two hun- 
dred miles of canals, re- 
claimed vast areas of desert 
and built temples, houses and 
fortresses. A model of the 
main compound of the famous 
Casa Grande is seen at the 
right. 


A VANISHED EMPIRE OF THE SOUTHWEST 


Rediscovering the Civilization of the Canal Builders—One of 


America’s Greatest Prehistoric Nations 


By OREN ARNOLD 


URING the past decade, scientists at work on a small area 
in the southwestern United States have laid bare the re- 
mains of an ancient civilization that are startling in their 

significance. In a region no bigger than the average county pre- 
historic Americans created a civilization and achieved some ex- 
traordinary engineering triumphs. On a cactus-guarded desert 
they moved fifteen million cubic yards of earth and dug two 
hundred thirty miles of main trunk canals to divert river water 
and irrigate their farms. They had no beasts of burden, their im- 
“plements were the crudest imaginable, yet they built an empire 
which had flourished, declined and been forgotten before civiliza- 
tion came to northern Europe. ss 

These prehistoric Americans left no parchments, scrolls or tab- 
lets, and no chronology for the curious modern to thumb. But 
the very land itself reeks with their history. Eager students now 
engaged in dispassionate study of the findings frequently disagree 
as to their individual significance, but never as to their fascination. 


The site of the ancient empire is in Arizona, and it is known that 
Arizona’s population today is much less than it was when Christ 
labored up to Calvary. Here the ancients—who are known simply 
as Canal Builders—lived in a sort of socialistic utopia, where the 
sun shone every day in the year, where poverty was unknown, 
where religion and art and society and industry and commerce 
were highly developed. In time, death and troubles came, wars 
and diseases and pestilence. But the Canal Builders lived the 
normal life span of any nation and expired only when prolonged 
drought literally killed them or drove them away. 

Many expeditions have studied the Canal Builders since they 
first became known to white men. Since the World War thou- 
sands of cubic yards of earth have been painstakingly removed 
by scientists from the ruins of their cities and temples and homes. 
Books have been written by the dozens and countless reports 
have cluttered up the institutional records. And yet—the surface 
has hardly been scratched. In the centuries since the white Father 
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Kino first trekked as a missionary into 
the region, scarcely a dent has been 
made in the available knowledge of the 
Canal Builders; on this point the scien- 
tists all are agreed. The next decade, 
the next generation, may expect remark- 
able new discoveries. 

A casual showplace there for tourists 
today is America’s so-called first “sky- 
scraper.” It is a four-story structure, 
still standing forty feet high, made of 
native concrete and plaster. Besides 
being the most picturesque remain of 
the Canal Builders it is perhaps also 
the most recent, for authorities are 
agreed that it was last abandoned less 
than a thousand years ago. Some say 
the last few lingering tribes of dark- 
skinned farmers, starved out by drought, 
be-deviled by nomadic enemies, finally 
left the building and city it commanded 
just a few years before Columbus started 
to the new world. The structure is lo- 
cated in the Gila Valley of Arizona, and 
is known simply as Casa Grande, which 
is Spanish tor “Big House.” 

In a long. egg-shaped area embracing 
the better parts of the Salt and Gila 
Valleys, the Canal Builders had their 
empire. [Exactly whence came the first 
settlers is not known. An abundance of 
evidence suggests that repeated migra- 
tions were made from Asia to Alaska 
and thence southward into the semi- 
tropical climates. Still other evidence 
indicates that families and tribes wan- 
dered up from the south, perhaps—from 
Mexico, Central America, even South 
America. In the course of say ten thou- 
sand years (your guess is as good as the 
next person’s here) Asiatics and South 
Americans may have met and mingled, 
fought and married, lived and worked 
and fused and evolved into those people 
we call the Canal Builders. For them 
we have only one other name. It is “Ho- 
Ho-Kum,” a modern Indian name mean- 
ing simply “people who were here 
before.” 


of eighty miles. 


PREHISTORIC WALLS AT CASA GRANDE 


The walls of the houses, parapets and storage rooms of Casa Grande are 
made of a peculiar concrete mixture based on the native soil. The heavy 
beams of wood used in the construction work were hauled for a distance 


E. oO. aenakd 
A CANAL BUILDER’S GRAVE 


Some of the most precious discoveries of the 
archeologists have been found in the graves of 
the Canal Builders. Infinite patience is required 
in the excavation of these ancient skeletons, for 
one careless move with pick or shovel might de- 
stroy something of great value. In this grave the 
bones of a man and a woman were found sur- 
rounded by funeral urns. 
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Some tremendous force of necessity 
drove these people into reclaiming a vast 
desert area, almost comparable in size to 
that which the modern white man, with 
all his fine engineering methods and me- 
chanical helps, has recently reclaimed. 
To irrigate the Salt River Valley in the 
current century, man has had to spend 
millions of dollars of Federal money, 
has built Roosevelt and other great stor- 
age dams, has used thousands of horses, 
mules, trucks, cranes and steam shovels, 
has used electricity, iron, steel, copper 
and cement. The ancients, the ‘““Ho-Ho- 
Kum,” used just two things to do a simi- 
lar job—man power and little pieces of 
stone! 

Proof of it we have in the remains of 
their ancient irrigation systems. Numer- 
ous maps have been drawn tracing the 
olden canals. It is marvelous, indeed, 
to observe how they held to the topog- 
raphy of the land with almost perfect 
precision, so exactly following the slope 
for water flow that modern surveyors 
were able to follow the old remains for 
miles and miles. The Canal Builders 
knew how to build brush-and-rock dams 
across a river half a mile wide and how 
to divert water into canals fifty feet 
wide at the bottom and seventy-five at 
the top, and twelve feet deep. They knew 
how to grade those canals so the water 
would flow, but not flow fast enough to 
wash and destroy the banks by erosion. 

Scientists today are walking along 
those ancient ditches, kicking up dirt 
and digging down a few inches to find 
countless stone hoes. Literally thou- 
sands of them have been found and 
may be seen in collections all over the 
country. A Canal Builder took a stone 
hoe in each hand. With them he hacked 
and scraped, then he scooped his dirt 
into a basket which another Canal 
Builder carried away. The same methods 
were used in building temples and clan 
houses and fortresses and watch towers 
and protective walls and homes. 


THE CANAL BUILDER’S HOME 


This modern restoration of a Canal Builder’s home indicates the probable 
appearance of the prehistoric Indians’ dwellings before they crumbled. 
Frequently the dwellings had no doors or windows and the inhabitants 


entered by ladders which were pulled up for safety. 
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DEVIL DANCER 


For centuries the Apaches were 
the scourge of the Southwest, cap- 
turing the territory of other tribes 
and claiming possession by right 
of conquest. The forbears of this 
Apache devil dancer are believed 
to have aided in the destruction 
of the civilization of the Canal 
Builders. 


At Casa Grande almost in- 
conceivable labor went into 
the work of construction. 
However, as in the construc- 
tion of the two hundred 
thirty miles of canals, time 
was no object. Further, 
labor was abundant.  In- 
numerable men with limit- 
less time can do almost every- 
thing. Men built the centuries-old 
pyramids. They built ancient 
Rome for posterity. They estab- 
lished the great Aztec cities of 
Mexico. An _ understanding of 
ancient man’s achievements re- 
quires a very liberal conception of 
Time. 

The walls of the “skyscraper” 
at Casa Grande are six feet thick 
at the bottom, and were made of a 
peculiar concrete mixture based on 
the native caliche soil, as were the 
walls of the religious amphitheater, 
the storage rooms, dwellings and 
defense parapets that go to make 
up the compounds about the cen- 
tral tower. Erection of the tower 
itself required one thousand five 
hundred baskets of mud to raise 
the walls one foot high. And— 
there are literally miles of other 
walls. 

Significant, too, is the use of 
wood in the construction work at 
Casa Grande, as in the fifty-odd 
other prehistoric ruins of towns 
and cities scattered about this van- 
ished realm. Several thousand 
cords of wood were used in Casa 
'Grande’s construction, wood of a 
'type that could not have grown 
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AN APACHE MOTHER 


The Apaches, who were once one of the most implacable foes of the white 

man, now lead peaceful lives on their reservations in Arizona and New 

Mexico. They possess good herds of cattle, sheep and many horses and 

burros and their hostility to the white man’s customs is gradually disappear- 
ing as their power and numbers dwindle. 


PREHISTORIC JEWELS AND POTTERY 


The prehistoric inhabitants were skilful artisans who created a 
great variety of glazed and elaborately decorated pottery and 
many ornaments of bone, shell, turquoise and other stone. The 
pottery and the necklaces, mosaics and pendants shown in 
these pictures were taken from Casa Grande, and are charac- 
teristic of the prehistoric Indian’s workmanship. 
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THE MUSIC MAKER 


Music plays an_ indispensable 
part in the life and ceremonies 
of all the Southwestern Indian 
tribes. Their drums, flutes, rat- 
tles and the clumsy fiddles which 
this Indian is displaying are 
crude instruments, but their 
songs have extraordinary richness 
and variety. 


nearer than eighty miles 
away! Even the heavy raft- 
ers were cut and brought out 
of the distant mountains. 
This was done with crude 
tools in an era long before 
the wild mustang or any 
other beast of burden had 
been tamed. 
The entire compound at 
Casa Grande was surrounded by a 
defense wall, two hundred and 
sixteen by four hundred and 
twenty feet. Nearby were other 
similar compounds, some larger, 
some smaller. The Canal Build- 
ers cared little for space in indi- 
vidual living quarters. An aver- 
age “apartment” room was five by 
seven feet, and not quite high 
enough for a tall man to avoid 
striking the ceiling. Two rooms 
probably housed most families, al- 
though strict family units as mod- 
erns know them probably did not 
exist. 

Frequently the dwelling rooms 
had no doors or windows. The 
houses were entered through a hole 
in the roof or ceiling by means of 
a ladder on the outside which was 
pulled in for safety. Inside was 
the combined  living-dining-bed- 
room, in addition to which fre- 
quently was found the jeweler’s 
shop, the clothier, the dog kennel, 
and sometimes the family ceme- 
tery! 

For the Canal Builders, as a 
rule, buried their dead in their 
houses, sometimes after cremation, 
sometimes by straight burial. In 


———— 
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the latter case the body might be deposited in the hollowed-out 
floor, less than a few inches from the living, or it might be buried 
in a room wall, puddled with fresh mud and completely sealed 
over with fresh native plaster. 

30th types of burials have been found, and numerous crematory 
ollas and pots have been unearthed. At La Ciudad ruin the recent 
discovery of a child’s grave revealed with the skeleton a beautiful 
piece of pottery valued at thousands of dollars as a museum piece. 
There, too, the body of a woman lying 
prone across the body of a man, and 
numerous pieces of pottery and arti- 
facts of all sorts were brought to light 
recently. Almost every trowelful of 
earth moved at La Ciudad, so arche- 
ologist Frank Mitvalsky tells, disclosed 
its treasures, its records of an ancient 
race. 

Here, as in all excavation work of 
this sort, extreme care must be prac- 
ticed, for one careless move of a shovel 
or pick might destroy something of 
great value. Wherever possibility of 
findings are suspected the archeologist 
in charge and his helpers use tiny 
whisk brooms, tea spoons, even fine 
paint brushes, to remove the earth. 
Thus no enlightening bit of decayed 
bone, no age-old water cup or piece oT 
ceremonial jewelry is disturbed or lost 
until the observer has had at least a 
momentary study. Infinite patience, 
of course, is required. 

Patience has not always been given 
freely by the explorers of the priceless 
mounds in this area. At La Ciudad 
ruin, which was just a drab mound of 
earth when first discovered, more than 
one thousand pieces of pottery were 
stolen by vandals before protection 
could be arranged. These vandals used 
picks and shovels, and destroyed more 
treasures than they took away. 

One real-estate man near Phoenix 
absolutely leveled a Canal Builders’ 
village mound and built on the spot a 
modern subdivision. The intrinsic 
value of the relics alone would have 
profited him more than the few acres 
of lots ever brought him, even if the 
scientific loss be ignored entirely. 

One modern Arizona farmer col- 
lected relics from an ancient mound 
found on his property, and sold them 
to pay all his taxes. Another farmer 
today is using for a hay rack walls 
that were old when Ghengis Khan 
came roaming across Asia to conquer 
Europe. Still another used the foun- 
dation of an ancient clan house for 
the foundation of his 1930 milk barn. 
Quite incidental—to him—was the fact 
that he picked up nearby a woman’s 
hand mill that was old when Ruth win- 
nowed in the fields of Boaz. 

Not so long ago highway engineers 
cut through the edge of a mound with 
their roadway. “Just to see what 
might be in it,” the engineer directed 
his teamsters to plow and scrape into it a bit. They but “wasted 
time,” to his disgust, for he found nothing. But a noted arche- 
ologist wails that priceless information was lost forever by that 
thoughtless move, because the mound can not be studied now 
with any scientific care. 

A cotton picker built his shack atop one valuable mound. When 
some students sought to explore it, he ordered them away with a 
shotgun. Later the farmer who owns the land told of plowing 


ANCIENT STRONGHOLDS 


Drought, warfare and civil strife were probably the prin- 
cipal reasons why the Canal Builders abandoned the valleys 
and took refuge in cliff dwellings. 
the Tonte Cliff dwelling, in which the “Ho-Ho-Kum” are 
believed to have lived. Below is shown part of the wall of 
the “Big House” at Casa Grande. 
prehistoric builders narrowed their walls toward the top to 
lessen the pressure on the foundations. 


ing. “But’—he consoled himself for any desecration—‘the place 
made durn good cotton!” 

Fortunately, however, scientists have received useful help in 
their researches. Some wealthy philanthropists have stepped in to 
aid their work and the United States government has declared 
several villages national monuments. The City of Phoenix itself 
owns ancient mounds of inestimable value and exploration awaits 
only the financial help needed to do it. 

The Arizonans do not offer an en- 
thusiastic welcome to just any out-ot- 
state “expedition” that comes in for 
a real or pseudo-scientific study of 
ancient mounds and ruins. A few in- 
stances of this sort have resulted in 
plain thievery; valuable pieces of pot- 
tery and other things have been taken 
to all parts of the nation without per- 
mission. Arizona takes the stand that 
these ruins are hers, and she should 
distribute the valuables therein. Three 
years ago Governor George W. P. 
Hunt of Arizona stepped in to give 
official and vehement protest against 
alleged pilfering of the ruins at Casa 
Grande, following a cry raised in the 
public press. A Los Angeles expedi- 
tion, the press said, was “taking every- 
thing out” of Casa Grande for the 
glory of a Los Angeles Museum. This 
criticism was partly justified, but some 
of the furore grew out of a traditional 
rivalry between Arizona and California 
in their solicitation of tourist trade. 
Arizona has accused her neighbor state 
of trying to “steal” the Grand Canyon. 

Exactly when and how the empire of 


will never be known. Archeologists 
insist that they take professional repu- 
tations in hand when they even guess 
at it, and yet all of them have made 
deductions regarding time that seem 
reasonably sound. Practically the 
whole of human history can be written 
into the last ten thousand years. Rec- 
ords in parts of Arizona run back at 


scientists have only scratched the sur- 
face of knowledge available there. 

Before the Christian era communi- 
ties had sprung up by the hundreds 
over the fertile southwestern desert 
area onto which the Indians had di- 
verted irrigation water. Thousands 
of dwellings had been erected which 


religious and social centers and as 
guard houses for defense. 

Artisans were decorating kitchen 
utensils and were making all manner 
of things for personal adornment. 
Bone and shells they carved with 
masterly precision. Through — tiny 
beads they drilled holes so small as to 
defy a modern needle. Domestic cot- 


The upper picture shows 


It shows clearly how the 


ton they made into cloth, and dyed to | 


any choice of brilliant color. Civilization was perhaps more ad- 


vanced than it ever was in North America until after Columbus — 


came. 

At every turn in the now replete museum at Casa Grande ruin 
the student may find objects to pique his interest and give him 
room for exhaustive study. 


visitors than all the other museums of a similar nature. 


the Canal Builders originated perhaps — 


least two thousand years, although — 


were centered about numerous clan-— 
houses or central buildings used as — 


Frank Pinkley, Superintendent of — 
Southwestern Monuments, declares that Casa Grande draws more | 
Time may — 
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up “plenty of skulls, old pots and such junk” when he was plant- 


or may not allow it to be the most important; indeed, some ob- 
scure little village ruin may, when finally excavated, reveal in- 
formation which will entirely upset the present scientific dogmas 
and hypotheses concerning the Canal Builders. 

__ At some of the ruins, and especially at Casa Grande, the state 
of preservation and the great numbers of artifacts found have 
- enabled students to reconstruct in some 
measure the daily lives of the inhabi- 
- tants. The Canal Builders, it is agreed, 
must have been a race of medium 
stature, probably dark-skinned. They 
were not a race of dwarfs, although 
| untrained observers frequently jump 
to this conclusion when visiting the 
ruins because they observe the tiny 
rooms and the doorways just three feet 
high. 

Actually, the rooms were small for 
the simple reason that building them 
bigger would have entailed a_ vast 
amount of additional hard work, and 
wastage could not be tolerated. Under 
the circumstances any sort of house 
was a great undertaking. 

The low doorway was purely a pro- 
tective measure. When the house was 
attacked by nomadic enemy races, a 
foe was forced to stoop if he entered 
the rooms. Thus one woman, inside, 
could strike him over the head with a 
club and so kill him on the spot. In 
such manner she might defend her 
home, her babies, her stored corn, her 
sacred jewelry, her implements and 
everything else she possessed, while 
her menfollk devoted themselves to the 
more aggressive measures of defense. 

The inhabitants of Casa Grande also 
had a calendar less detailed but no less 
-accurate than any that modern succes- 
}sors have. Through the outer wall of 
the main building and through the wall 
-of the inner room are holes, so placed 
§ in line that on every March 7 and Oc- 
tober 7 at sunrise the sun’s rays stream 
through the two holes to the inner 
room. 

Findings of modern investigators in- 
dicate that the Canal Builders fre- 
quently had a community oven, about 
which they cooked and worked to the 
accompaniment of a _ semi-religious 
ceremony twenty-four hours a day. In 
addition many individual rooms are 
still smoke-stained, and piles of ashes 
about the corners of the rooms indi- 
Hecate that father and little Willie ob- 

jected then to carrying them out, no 


proof that they worshiped the frog as a 
Brain god. The assumption is that, : ; 
since the frog appeared plentifully whenever it rained, he must 


of life in the Canal Builders’ empire, the frog was honored. 
No evidence whatsoever that the Canal Builders employed beasts 
of burden has been found, but dogs they must have had. Dogs 
|iwere buried with the younger children to guide the youthful 
|) spirits over the trail to the eternal abiding place; skeletons of both 


have brought the rain, and since water was a major consideration _ 
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together have been exhumed and studied by numerous investigators. 

These prehistoric Indians made a great Variety of pottery. A 
vast number of fascinating shards, jugs, bowls, urns, ollas, pitchers 
and vessels of every sort have been dug up by amateurs and 
archeologists. The pots and utensils in which the Canal Builders 
cooked food and stored grain and buried the ashes of their dead 
and from which they drank water and 
upon which they bestowed the utmost 
of their advanced artistry open an un- 
limited field for conjecture. 

Perhaps the biggest single piece un- 
earthed to date is a shoulder-high olla 
found at that ruin known as Pueblo 
Primero. Three men hand-to-hand 
could not reach around it, and it would 
have held bushels of corn or maize. 
Literally thousands of small pieces 
have been collected in such quantities 
that they are valueless. On the other 
hand, one funeral urn alone was so 
rare and perfect as to command a small 
fortune when sold. From some exca- 
vations vandals have taken hundreds 
of other pieces and carted them to all 
parts of the country in tourists’ cars. 
Some of them may be similarly valu- 
able, while the ignorant owner regards 
it simply as a “souvenir picked up 
when we were out West.” 

Pictographs or ideographs have been 
found in abundance on the mountain 
rocks which still adorn the ancient 
Canal Builders’ empire. But, usually, 
they are attributed to later inhabitants, 
although the present-day Indians in the 
vicinity disclaim any knowledge of 
them, real or legendary, which can be 
depended upon. 

It is likely that the rock drawings 
were made by a race which followed 
the Canal Builders, but the thought 
arises that—maybe—the drawings tell 
of the people who preceded the actual 
artists. Thus those first new settlers on 
the scene—after the Canal Builders 
had been driven away by prolonged 
drought—might have pictured here 
and there little bits of information 
which would be priceless to the mod- 
ern student. 

Some evidence of the old age of the 
pictographs is shown in one spectacu- 
lar instance. This pictograph reveals 
plainly a pecked-out drawing of an ani- 
mal surprisingly like a dinosaur. 
Students reason that the artist must 
have seen a dinosaur to have drawn 
one on stone. Even staid archeolo- 


less than do the men of a twentieth- gists, skeptics of the fraternity, squint 
. CRYPTIC SYMBOLS OF THE PAST , : 

‘century family. When a room collected ; f pedantically over their spectacles at 
‘so much débris as to be uninhabitable As yet archeologists have discovered no key to the the drawing to grumble, noncommit- 
; : = ths meaning of the pictographs which are found through- aif “Win taUmchul Well Hl! 

the Canal Builders simply filled it in out the empire of the Canal Builders. These curious aes aes cae As ee ell, well. 
and built another room on top. rock drawings are age-old. However, they are be- Interesting! Quite! At least they 

The frequency with which the frog lieved to be 4B oe ih 2 a oe Bales but might scoff, but they haven’t! 

a eae : ' of the people who followed them. In addition to Fy E p : eae ay 
motif is found in carvings and crude piitived: of Bee Gta, onale these \nacle \dyawings i Ad Soe ete af the Bde 
sculpture and various decorations of include a number of curious symbols that would graphs which are abundant in the 


Mthe Canal Builders is regarded as doubtless throw light on the past if their meaning southwestern states may reveal much 
were understood. information about the Canal Builders, 


but scientists are inclined to doubt it. 
One non-scientific student who speaks fourteen Indian languages, 
who has lived for decades among many Indian tribes, who has 
prospected among picture-rock mountains and has generally made 
a life study of ethnologic and natural phenomena, declares the 
picture rocks will never be more than mere curiosities until some 
sort of Rosetta Stone is brought to light. He is Frederick San 

(Continued on page 45) 
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EL OUED, CITY OF A THOUSAND DOMES 


In the midst of the sandy solitudes of the desert rise the clay domes and palm trees of El Oued, the metropolis of the Souf, with a population of sixty- 
five hundred. In addition to cultivating thousands of date palms, the people manufacture woolens, silks and carpets. The curious domed houses are 
built around sandy courtyards. 


NAVIGATING THE MODERN SHIP OF THE DESERT 


A Journey in the Sahara by Motor—From the Oasis of Touggourt to the 


Tunisian Coast—Life in a Desert Metropolis 


By Grace L. Morrow, F.R.G.S. 


HE Sahara Desert, “the land of thirst and fear,” suggests to warmth in the wind. The January breeze which swept across the 
most of us burning heat and sand-laden winds. My own dunes stretching like waves toward the horizon was bitterly cold. 
experiences when I crossed the section known as the Oued It seemed as if we had never breathed such invigorating air. 
Souf in southern Algeria and Tunisia, at the New Year, revealed Only a few years ago it was adventure enough for most people 
many facts about the desert which did not square with this over- to visit the Garden of Allah at Biskra and view from the height 


simplified concep- 
tion. 

Dawn was 
breaking when we 
were called in the 
hotel at Toug- 
gourt to set out 
on a journey 
across the desert 
to the Tunisian 
coast—a trip that 
was to be made, 
not by camel cara- 
van, but by the 
desert motor car, 
the new “ship of 
thee die sie mats 
When we _ had 
breakfasted and 
packed our suit- 
cases in the huge, 
twelve - wheeled 
motor by which 
we were to travel, 
the gorgeous sun- 
rise tinted sky and 


of a minaret the 
vast sands of the 
Sahara, which re- 
semble a dark 
blue ocean spread- 
ing southward as 
far as the eye can 
reach. The re-| 
moteness and 
vastness of the 
desert and the 
sinister tales of 
the wandering 
Touregs inspired 
awe and fear. 
Modern — engi- 
neering and colo- 
nization, however, 
have made many 
changes in the 
map of the world. 
Only a century 
ago, the French 
established them- 
selves in Algiers. 
Since that time, 


sand with rosy WATER CARRIERS AT TOZEUR they have greatly 


warmth. How- At the oasis city of Tozeur, water is a precious commodity distributed in jars carried by little extended Tag? r 
ever, there was no donkeys. Like El Oued, Tozeur cultivates thousands of date palms. conquests along 


the North African coast 
and southward into the 
desert lands. 

The French are not a na- 
tion of boosters and the 
world at large has remained 
in ignorance of the wonders 

- accomplished during a hun- 
dred years of colonization. 
Roads and bridges have 
-made rapid communication 
possible. Artesian wells 
and systems of irrigation 
have created fresh centers 
of fertility. A long line of 
forts, whose walls enclose 
that modern safeguard, 
the wireless mast, extends 
across the Sahara towards 
Timbuctoo. At Timbuctoo, 
the French have created a 
new capital, to make of the 
Niger a second Nile. With 
native labor they are build- 
ing bridges and roads and 
carrying out irrigation 
projects. Scores of native 
children are being educated 
to speak French as their na- 
tive tongue and to be good 
citizens of the French Re- 
public. 

_ Toureg raiders realize 
that “it is well to kiss the 
hand you cannot cut off.” 
Yielding to the persistent 
pressure of military power, 
they have retreated far 
south of their own country, 
‘among the lava fields of 
Ahogger, or High Moun- 
tains of Air. They still 
send their traders, however, 
(to the markets of Ouargla 
and, Touggourt, where the - 
itraveler occasionally sees 
members of those mysteri- 
ous veiled tribes of the desert. 
§ Touggourt, which lies one hundred and twenty-seven miles south 
jof Biskra, is the capital of the region known as the Wadi Ghir. 
The seat of the Rouares chief whom the Arabs still call ‘sultan, 
§ Tougeourt, with its population of twelve thousand, is a large city 
by desert comparisons. From the moated walls of the old Arab 
stronghold, a well-defined track on hard sands leads out into the 
desert. However, within half an hour of leaving the hotel, all 
signs of the road had disappeared and our desert car was already 
making its way over the rolling sand dunes. Even the marks of 
ithe six twin wheels were quickly obliterated by shifting sands. . 
The new desert cars, with their six double wheels and huge 
tires, seat ten people, and they are a great improvement on the 
caterpillar motors which were tried for transportation over the 
high sand dunes. These cars have three axles. The two axles at 
the rear are coupled in such a fashion that they work at different 
inclinations, according to the condition of the ground over which 
ithe car is passing. The cars are fitted with comfortable, uphol- 
tered armchairs, so that no matter how the car may plunge and 
roll as it ascends and descends the steep sand dunes, the passenger 
rides in comfort and enjoys the thrills of desert landscapes with 
scarcely any jolting. 

Formerly, communication between the cities of the Sahara was 
restricted to camel caravans, which are romantic but slow, taking 
W§six days to make the journey that can be accomplished by desert 
cars in less than two, barring accidents. 

The desert, in anticipation and in reality, proved surprisingly 
different. The term “Sahara” covers many types of country— 
ills, valleys, mountains and plains, all of which are submerged 


THE NEW SHIP OF THE DESERT 


Modern desert cars, equipped with six double wheels and huge pneumatic tires, 

now make regular trips over routes formerly restricted to the slow-moving camel 

caravans. Like ships in a heavy sea, these powerful cars ride over rolling sand 
dunes which even the camel caravans are accustomed to skirt. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN TRANSPORTATION 


The camel caravans which occasionally plod slowly by the modern desert car take 

six days to make a journey which the automobile can make in two. In the fore- 

ground of the picture is one of the cement pyramidal markers which guide the 
chauffeurs through the sand dunes between Touggourt and E] Oued. 
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in tons of sand. Tufted 
steppes and bare sandstone 
ridges glittering with salt; 
stretches of sparse cultiva- 
tion; sandy loam, monoto- 
nous and dreary; acres of 
salt schott (marsh) where 
the elusive mirage decep- 
tively depicts lakes and 
forests, both water and 
woods dissolving in mist on 
a closer approach; and dis- 
tricts of boulders and 
pebble-strewn flats where 
sterility is absolute—all 
these kinds of land are 
found within the confines 
of the Sahara. But of all 
the forms the Sahara as- 
sumes, there is none so 
lovely as the gigantic dunes 
which Arabs call the “Erg.” 
Six hundred feet high are 
the dunes of the Grand Erg 
Occidental, the highest 
sandhills in the world, 
while east of Touggourt are 
. the great swelling billows 
| of the Erg Oriental, con- 
sidered the most character- 
istic part of the great 
Sahara. In the Erg Ori- 
ental the disintegration of 
the surface of our earth has 
been quite complete. <A 
vast sandscape bears wit- 
ness to the power of burn- 
ing sun by day, and bitter 
cold at night, to split into 
fragments the hardest 
structure. The persistence 
of desert winds then pro- 
ceeds to grind those pieces 
into powder. 

Hour after hour, as cold 
early morning changed to 
more radiant noon, we mo- 
tored over hills of sand. Camels wend their leisurely way around 
the base of such dunes, but the desert car took all in its stride. 
Without personal experience it is difficult to imagine such an 
extraordinary journey. As the engine roared the great car lum- 
bered up steep slopes, only to find, sometimes, an enormous hum- 
mock blocking the way to the top of the dune. Then we had to 
turn about. Lurching and rolling from side to side like a ship in 
a heavy sea, we came down again to try our luck on another 
lofty dune. When we reached the summit of a high dune we 
paused for a few moments to look at a gorgeous view. 

Crest after crest, ridge beyond ridge, some with sharply serrated 
edges as if the sand concealed some rocky precipice, the dunes 
ranged to the farthest horizon. Under the now vertical sun the 
sands shone silvery white like banks of snow. But in the deep 
dimples and cushioned hollows, a thousand colors hid in the wind- 
blown ripples of the sand. Cream and pink deepened to amber 
and gold, while in the sharply defined shadows there were shades 
of violet and indigo blue. The chauffeur and guide, however, 
have no time to admire the view. They must seek a guemira, a 
taller dune which here and there towers above the rest like a light- 
house above a petrified tempest. The Arabs, expert children of 
the sands, can find their way by the guemira, but for the chauffeurs 
in charge of the desert car cement cones are placed on piles of 
brushwood on conspicuous points to indicate the best direction 
for the steering of the car, the firmest sand for its six twin wheels. 

By noon we reached an old fort commanding a wide stretch of 
desert. Troops crossing from one desert barracks to another pass 
the night in this place. Here also rest the postmen on camels, who 
leave the towns twice weekly, taking two days for the journey 
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accomplished by motor in three-quarters of a day. The fort was 
in charge of an Arab family with several children and an orange 
kitten, starved and miserable—mewing pitifully for the milk it 
probably has never tasted. For milk, like water and wood, is more 
precious than gold to the starving inhabitants of the Sahara desert. 
Milk from camels, goats, asses and even ewes is strictly conserved. 
To see the waifs and strays near a desert village pounce on even 
egg shells and orange peels and other refuse from our luncheon 
indicated tragically that food was not plentiful. 

“What do you do if the car breaks down?” I asked our guide. 

“Wait till help comes out to us,” he replied, smiling. He then 
showed me at the back of the car a case of food and mineral water 
marked “For Emergency Only.” By leaving Touggourt so early 
in the morning, the desert car can, under normal conditions, arrive 
at the next stopping place early in the afternoon. If the car which 
is expected does not arrive, a relief car is sent out to look for the 
missing party. 

After luncheon we ran into a bitterly cold wind blowing up 
clouds of sand so that the summits of the dunes appeared to rise 
in the air. Screened by the back of the car we escaped the worst 
of it, but sand filtered into every crevice in our clothing, and 
invaded baggage and even caméras. When I developed my films 
they were sticky and scratched with sand. So it was with immense 
relief we saw the minaret and domes of El Oued rise above the 
sand, before the sun, now apparently boat-shape, had sunk behind 
the dunes in a whirl of flying sand. 

“You will see no sunset glow tonight, but tomorrow the weather 
will be beautiful,” said the guide, as we dismounted at the entrance 
to a small hotel especially built for the passengers on the desert car. 

Every stick and stone, every piece of equipment and every case 
of provisions used to build and equip this hotel had been trans- 
ported across the desert sand. In the midst of a remote desert city 
stood this symbol of modernity equipped with electric light, hot 
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and cold water and attractive wood-burning fireplaces. A court- 
yard floored with desert sand was used as an open-air sitting- 
room. Here “Fatima,” the pet gazelle, feasted on cigarettes, 
sometimes eating nine whole cigarettes at one meal. 

That evening the wind died down and in a large tent outside 
the hotel, the local troupe of dancers, the Ouled Nails, gave an 
exhibition of their skill in manipulating the muscles of their ab- 
domen and hips, while the Arab spectators shrilled cries of 
encouragement. 

Lovely weather gave us ample opportunity, next morning, to 
explore El Oued, the ‘City of a Thousand Domes,” few of them 
high enough to stand in upright, yet each housing at least one 
family. The market, the shoemakers, the fortune tellers or sand 
diviners and the headquarters of the Ouled Nails, were visited in 
turn, but probably the most unique sight was the shop of the 
camel butcher where gory heads suspended by yards of neck 
proclaimed two beasts recently slain. Ona dirty cloth spread on 
the sand lay the entrails and coarser portions of the animals to 
be divided among several owners. 

It is never safe to judge the aridity of the Sahara by the 
appearance of the surface, for sand dunes are rarely entirely 
sterile. The sand was created by extremes of heat and cold in the 
first place, and then it was blown over an enormous extent of 
ordinary country. Far underneath the covering of snowy sands 
rivers are still flowing in many parts of Algeria. What is still 
more amazing, living fish—usually blind—are found in the waters 
of the rivers when they are discovered by well sinkers or by the 
French artesian bore. 

From the minaret of the hotel in El Oued an excellent view is 
obtained of the Souf district, the strange gardens known as “palm 
baskets” giving a welcome touch of green to the prevailing sand. 
The garden has been excavated from the desert by removing tons 

(Continued on page 46) 


IN THE SQUARE AT EL OUED ] 


The desert still protects El] Oued from the modernism that is transforming so many Arab cities of North Africa. Despite the motor cars, camel caravans 
remain the principal means of transportation and communication, and all the old desert customs still prevail. One of the familiar figures in the main 
square is this fellow who sells water from the goat skin suspended on the tripod near which he is sitting. 
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Canadian Pacific Steamships 


The arrival of the steamer at Tristan d’Acunha is an event of tremendous importance to the lonely inhabitants. These islanders, 
in their crude, canvas-covered boats, are towing in a raft loaded with the first supplies from the outside world to reach Tristan 


d’Acunha in nearly two years. 


ENGLAND’S LONELIEST POSSESSION 


IFTEEN hundred and 

” fourteen miles from the 

nearest continent, amid 
the gray, rolling wastes of the 
South Atlantic, a huge granite 
mountain rises out of the sea. 
That is Tristan d’Acunha, 
Britain’s loneliest possession. 
Shaped like an inverted pud- 
ding basin, the mountain ap- 
pears slowly more distinct 
through the swirling mists 
that ever wreathe themselves 
round its jagged summit. 

The clouds lift for a min- 
ute, and in the early dawn the 
outline of the island appears 
starkly silhouetted against a 
leaden sky. 

There is not a sign of life 
or movement, but, as civiliza- 
tion in the shape of the 
‘steamer approaches, three 
black specks are seen in the 
surf that fringes the island, 
and as the daylight grows, 
these are seen to be boats, rac- 
ing madly for the steamer. 

Eleven men in two of them, 
twelve in the third, thirty-four 


By Denis MYERS 


Canadian Pacific Steamships 


VISITING THE STEAMER 


A chance to come aboard a steamer and chat with people from the out- 
side world is a rare event in the monotonous life of the natives of Tristan 
d’Acunha. However, despite the austere conditions under which they 
live, the natives seem to have no desire to leave their bleak island home. 


men out of a total population 
of one hundred and sixty-odd 
souls, these men in their can- 
vas boats greet the steamer 
with a cheer, welcoming the 
first vessel that has anchored 
at the island for nearly two 
years. 

The remainder of the in- 
habitants, men, women, and 
children, line the beach. Dogs 
bark around them, some sheep 
stray miserably amongst the 
houses. These and a few wild 
cattle comprise the total life 
of the island. 

The three boats, which are 
all the people possess, near the 
ship, and we see that they are 
made of canvas, crudely 
stretched over rough planking 
and caulked with the islanders’ 
substitutes for the necessary 
materials. 

Until the laté ‘fifties, Amer- 
ican whalers from New Bed- 
ford thronged around Tristan. 
Then the whales migrated, and 
the whalers with them. Still 
the island was not entirely de- 
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serted, for there were the 
clippers, rounding the Cape, 
whose course took them with- 
in touch of the islanders. 

But with the advent of 
steam, the clippers passed into 
the limbo of things forgotten, 
and the island had to depend 
on the yearly visit of a British 
battleship. Even this, how- 
ever, was discontinued at the 
time of the Boer War, and 
since then has not been sanc- 
tioned again. 

Now, once in every three or 
four years a battleship calls, 
occasionally a windjammer is 
sighted by the inhabitants of 
this lonely spot, even more in- 
frequently a tourist ship will 
make a special voyage to give 
passengers a glimpse of deso- 
lation. At all other times the 
island lies forlorn, “the world 
forgotten, by the world for- 
Olin gc 

It is out of the track of 
regular shipping routes. Mid- 
way between South Africa 
and South America, thirteen hundred miles from St. Helena, the 
nearest inhabited land, its treacherous tides and currents and its 
toll of wrecks are no inducement to mariners to venture near. 

It is a fact that the Great War was in its fourth year before 
the islanders knew of its existence. They keep no look-out; life 
on the island is surely monotonous enough without added duties, 
and the first intimation of the arrival of the steamer now has been 
the bow of the ship itself, nosing its way around the island. 

As we drop anchor we can see Tristan more distinctly. A green 
strip of pastureland stretches away to the northwest, and on this 
stand the few houses, clustered together, of the islanders. They 
are built of stone, roughly hewn with axes into square blocks, and 
thatched with the brushwood of the Island Tree, a growth found 
only here and on Amsterdam Island, three thousand miles distant. 

As I saw these lonely homes, they had grim, shuttered windows, 
for such glass as had been got from one of the occasional visiting 
ships had long since been shattered by the storms that rage round 
the island, lashing its white surf into a fury against the black lava 
rocks, while the wind roars down the steep sides of the mountain 
above with a noise like the yelling of a thousand demons. 


THE NATIVE HOME 


Save for the narrow beach on which the natives have built their sturdy 
stone cottages, most of Tristan d’Acunha is uninhabitable. Practically the 
whole of the island, whose total circumference is about twenty-three miles, 
is surrounded by precipitous cliffs offering no safe anchorage for ships. 


A BIT OF ENGLAND IN THE SOUTH ATLANTIC 


The houses of Tristan d’Acunha are built of stone, roughly hewn with 

” axes into square blocks and thatched with the brushwood of the Island 

i Tree. The tiny population of one hundred and sixty-odd people manages 

its own affairs without any written laws. Their chief food consists of 
potatoes, fish and penguins’ eggs. 
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Tristan is an extinct vol- 
cano. At its summit is a 
crater, now filled with water, 
forming a small lake, and 
from this, eight thousand feet 
high, a slender waterfall falls 
like a silver thread to the 
beach below. Thus are sup- 
plied the fresh-water needs of 
the inhabitants. 

Except for the miniature 
beach, perhaps a quarter of a 
mile in length and a hundred 
yards wide, precipitous cliffs 
form the base and, indeed, 
practically the whole of the 
island, in whose total circum- 
ference of not more than 
twenty-one miles there is no 
bay or harborage. 

Treeless, swept by the 
winds of the South Atlantic, 
it seems to rain eternally. 
There is no cultivation and 
little attempt at any. Potatoes 
only are grown, and on these, 
upon fish, and upon penguins’ 
eggs, the islanders live. They 
manufacture nothing, except 
rough woolen stockings, knitted by the women from the wool of 
their sheep. They wear old clothes, seamen’s mostly, begged from 
any who visit the island. 

Once they tried to grow corn, but a plague of rats which ar- 
rived with a wreck in the eighties, made it impossible to re-grow 
it, and the insect life of the place defies other cultivation. 

Historically the origin of the settlement is curiously interesting. 
The founder was a Scotsman, one William Glass, who, as a non- 
commissioned officer in charge of eighty-seven soldiers, was sent 
to the island in 1816, to prevent any attempt—a somewhat fan- 
tastic possibility—being madé to use Tristan as a base to rescue 
Napoleon from St. Helena. 

Many of these troops took their wives with them, and though 
on the death of the ex-Emperor the garrison was recalled, Glass 
remained, and thus laid the foundations of one of the strangest 
settlements in the history of the world. - 

Of his sixteen children, five daughters married American whale- 
men, and their descendants can still see on the island the stone 
raised over a lonely grave by the sons of William Glass, one time 

(Continued on page 46) 
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DAUGHTERS OF THE ISLAND 


Most of the inhabitants of Tristan d’Acunha are descendants of the 

William Glass, who established the garrison in 1816, of shipwrecked 

mariners, and of British, Dutch, Italian and Asiatic settlers. These 
mothers and their children are typical islanders. 
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It is obvious that this fright- 
ened youngster has never seen 


either a motor car or a cam- 
= 
“ 


era before. 
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‘~MOTORING IN EQUATORIAL AFRICA 


Revolutionizing Travel in the Dark Continent 


By Ricwarp St. BARBE BAKER 


Late Assistant Conservator of Forest Kenya Colony and Nigeria 


REKKING in the tropics 

is no longer the arduous 

business that it once was. 
In the early days of exploration 
and travel, journeys were made 
on foot at considerable risk and 
at the mercy of the tropic sun 
and torrential rains. When one 
looks back on what our fathers 
accomplished, handicapped as 
they were by lack of motor 
transport, their endurance seems 
astonishing. Even on foot they 
did much, but their journeys 
were of necessity restricted on 
account of time and cost. 

The coming of the light car 
and motor truck has now largely 
solved the problem of transport. 
Today, thanks to the opening 
up of new roads, the explorer, 
settler, trader, or government 
official can travel in compara- 
tive comfort in spite of the ex- 
igencies of the climate. 

The record of British coloni- 
zation in Equatorial Africa has 
been that of peaceful penetra- 
tion. When its history comes 


to be recorded, we shall learn how much of its success in recent 
years has been due to the internal combustion engine. Although 
the river ways aided considerably in the development of the 
country, that type of development was restricted. The hinterland 
was never easily accessible until the coming of the motor car. 
Today, improved roads have opened up to the motorist vast tracts 
of territory which were previously inaccessible except to a few. 

At first sight the motor car called forth wonderment in peoples 
who had not then reached the wheelbarrow stage of culture, but 
in the course of a short decade the use of the motor car has 
increased at an extraordinary rate. 

During the course of my work as Assistant Conservator of 
Forests in Equatorial Africa I have lived in the Highlands of 
Kenya and visited Tanganyika, Uganda, the Congo Forest and 
Nigeria. I have been from Cape to Cairo and have probably 
motored farther in Africa than any of my contemporaries. Fur- 
thermore, it was the exception rather than the rule for me to use 
the best roads. I traveled in a light car, which was invaluable 
in trail breaking, and in the course of a ten-thousand-mile trek 
I was not once delayed through a breakdown or a serious accident. 
Throughout the whole of my journeys, the only damage other than 
that necessitating tire replacement was a bent starting-handle 
and a few dents to a fender. The bent starting-handle was the 
result of a spectacular drop over a steep embankment. 

I was driving from Lagos to Ibadan in the Southern Provinces 
of Nigeria. Rounding a sharp bend on the side of a hill, I met 
a loaded lorry coming towards me, completely out of control. To 
my right was a steep drop over an embankment, and to my left, 
the side of a hill. The road was narrow so that it was impossible 


OBSTACLES TO MOTORING IN AFRICA 


Fallen trees offer one of the commonest obstacles to the motorist in the African jungles. Sometimes, as in the picture on the left, it is possible to 
drive under the trunk. More frequently, however, the tree must be sawed or chopped apart to permit the car to pass. At the right is a typical African 
motor hazard—the giant ant hill. These ant hills, which are often higher than a man, greatly increase the difficulties of trail breaking. 
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Today the motor car is penetrating into the most remote sections of Africa. 
have actually become enthusiastic motorists. 


for me to pull to one side. It seemed that nothing could prevent 
An instant’s delay meant positive disaster, so 
that almost automatically I decided to take the leap over the 
sheer edge, and dropped into thick bush fifteen feet below the 


a head-on crash. 


level of the trail. Fortunately, | 
was unhurt. 

After having cut away the 
bush to make a path by which 
to enable me to extract the car, 
I found, to my pleasure, that 
the engine was in order, and the 
car undamaged, except for the 
bent starting-handle. So with 
little delay, and the help of 
friendly villagers a couple of 
miles away, | was able to bring 
the car up the bank on its own 
power. This curious fall was 
my most serious mishap during 
hundreds of miles of motor 
trekking in tropical Africa. 

In the course of one of my 
tours, 1 conducted a party of 
chiefs and headmen to the Cala- 
bar Exhibition across the Niger. 
A convoy of cars and vans car- 
ried the chiefs, their retinues 
and exhibits. I thoroughly en- 
joyed the keen and _ intelligent 
interest in the driving of my 
car shown by the Ashodi of 
Benin, who was my passenger. 
Other chiefs were owners them- 
selves. One of them, Chief 
Momu of Auchi, was an all- 
round sportsman and the proud 
owner of a race course. 

The readiness of the chiefs 
in adapting themselves to the 
use of the motor is shown in 
their increasing tendency to de- 
mand a high-powered car which 
will become practicable as the 


THE FIRST AUTOMOBILE COMES TO THEIR ViLLAGKE 


EXAMINING A MOTOR CAR 


Naturally the first sight of a motor car calls forth wonderment and 

endless curiosity among a people who have not reached the wheel- 

barrow state of civilization. The author’s boy is demonstrating the 
use of his car to old men in the tropic forest. 


New roadways are being built everywhere, and some African chieftains 
To these villagers in the hinterlands, however, the author’s car presented a new and astonishing spectacle. 


roads improve. Already, during the past few years, thanks to 
the policy of the government, ‘there have been great develop- 
ments in road improvement and construction. This is especially 
notable on the road from Lagos to Ibadan and long stretches of 


it are now equal to any first- 
class roads in other parts of the 
world. Incidentally, the bend 
on the side of the hill and the 
scene of my adventure has been 
more than trebled in width, and 
now there is a splendid sweep 
upon which one can speed with- 
out fear of a collision. 
Occasionally, during the tor- 
nado season in the rain-forest 
region, one comes across a 
fallen tree, but delays need not? 
be long, for no motorist in 
these parts would be without a 
sharp axe. When a number of 
sturdy tribesmen arrive on the 
scene, little time is lost in cut- 
ting a way through. 3 
In some parts of Africa 
travel is very difficult, if not im- 
possible, during the rainy sea- 
son. In Nigeria, however, with! 
a light car, one can trek right 
through the rains. In some 
cases “newly cut trails are im- 
proved and hardened by a heavy) 
downpour, and in consequence | 
traveling is made easier. It is) 
safe to say that on laterite and) 
sandy soils the roads are equally 
good all the year round. On) 
the low-lying grounds where al- 
most pure sand is met with the 
roads are even heavier in the} 
dry season. 
One of the most thrilling ex 
periences I had was in ie rai 
forests on the road from Sapobe! 
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to Benin by the old trail by way 
of Agbor. I had paid out my 
laborers at the end of the week, 
and was hastening into Benin 
to meet members of the Colonial 
Office Commission who were 
then visiting the Southern Prov- 
inces. In spite of a severe 
tornado, I started out and was 
making a short cut by a narrow 
forest trail. I was speeding 
along as fast as the bends 
would permit, when I saw just 
ahead of me a tall forest tree 
falling across my path. I was 
traveling too fast to pull up, 
and so I stepped on the gas and 
got under just in time for the 
forest giant to crash down 
actoss the trail behind me. I 
stopped and got out of my car, 
thankful to be alive. After say- 
ing a heartfelt “Te Deum,” I 
proceeded on my journey, only 
to find around the next bend a 
still greater obstacle in the shape 
of a larger tree, which had also 
fallen directly across my trail. 
This is the only time that I 
was actually trapped between 
two trees, and my thankfulness 
at having escaped alive pre- 
vented my annoyance at not 
being able to meet my friends 
from England. 

In the African tropics the 
hinterland is rapidly being 
opened up through increased 
opportunities for the transpor- 


of his environment does not 
Bnecessarily prevent the 
|African native from dis- 
criminating most wisely, 
and, when once convinced 
of the integrity and service 
rendered, his natural con- 
servatism makes him loathe 
‘to change. 

Upon the rest of the _ 
world civilization dawned 
‘slowly, and built itself up 
by imperceptible degrees. 
But upon the Great Dark 
Continent, Western ideas 
burst as suddenly as its own 
‘tropic sunrise. The Af- 
ticans are learning to use 
otor transportation, and 
they are adopting many 
other inventions of the 
West as well. When the 
first news of radio reached 
Africa I was camping in 
he Highlands of Kenya. 
After the day’s work was 
lone several of the chiefs 


What day, and I had been 
“reading a copy of “The 
“WTimes,” which described 


’ 
/he more recent wireless 


tation of raw products to the coast. Automatically cars that prove 
their merit will be in increasing demand, not only by the chiefs 
and headmen, but by others as they prosper. The primitiveness 
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RADIO FANS IN THE TROPICAL FOREST 


The latest miracle which civilization has sent to the children of the 

African forests is the radio. Along with the motor car, the railroad, 

the telegraph and the airplane, the radio will prove one of the most 
powerful factors in the transformation of the Black Continent. 


AT THE WAYSIDE MARKET 


In Nigeria, the motorist frequently passes the wayside markets of the natives. 
The vendors squat by their goods, which generally consist of agricultural produce, 
while the buyers wander about indolently haggling and gossiping. 
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developments. My native com- 
panions were talking of the 
events of the day and had come 
to receive instructions for the 
morrow. 

In their own language, I ex- 
plained to my campfire audience 
this latest invention. At first 
they were mystified, but when 
the real meaning began to dawn 
upon them, now and again one 
of their number would ejacu- 
late, “Quali shauri ya Mungw’” 
—“Truly it is the work of 
God.” Then, after a lengthy 
explanation, when they were 
really beginning to understand, 
I told them that I was going 
away from them, but that I 
might be able to send them an 
instrument which would enable 
them to hear my voice every 
night as they camped in the 
forest. I said, “My voice will 
come to you, but I shall be far 
away. If you listen well you 
will know what to do on the 
morrow!” This they unani- 
mously agreed was a good 
Shauri, and again and again they 
repeated, “Quali shauri ya 
Mungu. Quali shaurt ya 
Mungu.” 

This remarkable attitude to- 
wards what was so new to me 
convinced me that they knew 
far more about quick intercom- 
munication than I had given 
them credit for, in spite of my 


knowledge of many instances of their mysterious methods of trans- 
mitting messages. Many people who have lived in Africa have 
wonderful stories to tell of news that has traveled hundreds of 


miles in an incredibly short 
space of time. This was 
brought home to me very 
forcibly on one occasion. 
When I was leaving Nai- 
robi for, England, I sud- 
denly decided to return 
overland by way of the 
Nile instead of by the ordi- 
nary sea route. To my 
astonishment, all along the 
route I was met at the sta- 
tions by natives who had in 
some cases walked long dis- 
tances to reach the line of 
the railroad to bring me 
greetings and bid me fare- 
well, showing that news of 
my change of route had 
reached them much quicker 
than by train. The remark- 
able thing about this was 
the fact that the distance 
between Nairobi and the 
place of my last farewell to 
the natives of my district 
was greater than the dis- 
tance from New York to 
Chicago. 

The explanation of the 
means by which the African 
performs this rapid and 
spontaneous transmission of 

(Continued on page 45) 
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ALONG CUBA’S NEW HIGHWAY 


Stately palm trees line long stretches of Cuba’s new Central Highway, a 
masterpiece of road building, which passes through some of the island’s finest 
scenery and connects the principal towns and cities. This section of the — 
highway is in the fertile province of Matanzas celebrated for its famous — 

Yumuri Valley, the most beautiful vale in the West Indies. : 
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THE PRADO AND THE CAPITOL AT HAVANA 


The magnificent boulevards and shore drives of Havana offer a delightful prelude to the pleasures of motoring in Cuba. The new capitol building, 
which was opened in 1929, stands at the south end of the famous Prado and dominates the entire city with its soaring dome. 


A-WHEEL THROUGH CUBA’S JUNGLES 


Following New Highways in a Tropical Paradise 


By McALIsTER COLEMAN 


E NAMED our black kitten Cuba Libre. We cut from the 
pages of “Leslie’s Weekly” pictures of heroically ragged 
insurrectoes armed with machetes, standing against a 

jungle background. From under his Rough Rider hat there 
flashed down on us the gleaming teeth of the youthful T. R. 
And that was in 1898 and Cuba was to the American youngsters 
of those days what Kipling’s India was to their British cousins, 
the dwelling-place of romance, with its steaming jungles and 
strange tropic growths and unexpected animals and fascinating 
natives. . 

So for the middle-aged tourist ferrying his car across from Key 
West to Cuba at the end of the Atlantic Coastal Highway it is a 
bit of a jolt to find that he will be able to drive that self-same car 
from one end of Cuba to the other over a road that is the last word 
in highway construction and on bridges of steel and concrete. It 
will be very much like taking a bus to Babylon, or stopping at a 
filling-station in Phcenicia. 

Yet there it is, almost done now, a hard road that would do 
credit to the best roadmakers of the Middle West, beginning at 
Havana, running west to Pinar del Rio and east to Santa Clara, 
and leading, among other places, to the shrine of the miracle- 
working Virgin of Cobre. 

Five hundred miles away from Havana, through all that country 
where once the half-naked savages sniped the Spaniards and where 
long before that the men of Columbus’ caravels looked across their 


flimsy bulwarks at the stirrings of brown bodies in the trees by the 
water’s edge, you come upon the breath-taking climax of an almost 
unbelievable tour. You have gone under the long shadows of 
rugged mountains with their sheer peaks coming fist-like out of 
luxurious foliage. You have sped over the spray of rapids in the 
black gorges below and at your coming, palms, magnolias, poin- 
settias, and acacias have made their various welcomes, 

And now you are in the Cobre range, circling up the valley, with 
the Cobre River and a grove of towering royal palms below you. 

It is at the center of this valley, which contains copper mines 
said to be the oldest on the continent and from which the valley 
gets its name (cobre or copper), that the gracious figure of the 
Virgin of Cobre stands in her shrine in the little white church, 
brooding over the suppliants at her feet. The legend is that one 
Ojeda, a follower of Columbus, brought the image of the Virgin 
to Cuba. Somehow it got inland and to Cobre and then one day 
there appeared to a young girl, Apolonia, the Virgin herself. Her 
shrine, she told Apolonia, must stand on the eminence which it 
now occupies in the Cobre Valley and to it there would come the 
sufferers and the oppressed and the poor from all the country 
around. This was in 1630. Today there are no slaves from the 
mines come to bring their sorrows to the pitying Virgin, but there 
are nevertheless always a host of suppliants thronging the little 
white chapel wherein the figure stands. 

(Continued on page 49) 
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ANNOUNCING 
THE CLUB’S NEW PUBLICATION 


The Committee of Selection takes pleas- 
ure in announcing Dr. Henry Smith Wil- 
liams’ The Biography of Mother Earth as 
its new quarterly publication. Ever since 
the Club began the quarterly publication of 
notable new books of travel, exploration 
and geographic science, it has hoped to find 
just such a book as Doctor Williams has 
written. 


The Biography of Mother Earth pre- 
sents the stupendous geographic pageant of 
our planet’s history throughout the life- 
bearing period of more than three billion 
years. For the first time the titanic geo- 
logic drama of creation, as it has been re- 
vealed by the most recent scientific discov- 
eries, 1s presented in a lucid, vivid narrative 
for the ordinary reader. It is a drama in 
which great continents take the major role. 
New worlds are born; whole oceans are 
displaced; vast mountain ranges and 
mighty rivers are created and destroyed. 
Time is recorded in million-year units ; cen- 
turies and millennia are as seconds in hu- 
man history. The struggle involves all life, 
from the tiny lime-secreting alge to such 
great creatures as the brontotherium, the 
armored dinosaurus, the flying reptiles and 
the herds of mammals which roamed Si- 
beria by the thousands, or possibly by the 
millions. 

The story begins three or four billion 
years ago when the primeval continent of 
Antarctica was the only land surface show- 
ing above the waste waters at the beginning 
of geologic history. This barren region, 
marked by craters showing volcanic erup- 
tion or meteoric impact, became the mother 
of all future continents. In the surround- 
ing waters, incredible hosts of tiny crea- 
tures were at work. How these earliest 
living creatures—bacteria, protozoa and 
algee—actually created a new continent 
throughout the course of millions of years 
is one of the most extraordinary chapters 
in the earth’s history. Equally amazing is 
the story of the primeval continent of 
Gondwanaland. As Gondwanaland moved 
northward toward the equator at the esti- 
mated rate of an inch per century, or five 
miles in a million years, the world we know 
evolved. 

The present continents of the world be- 
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gan to take shape and life increased. Plant 
life crept over barren lands. Fish and giant 
amphibians made their appearance. Coal 
beds were formed from rotting jungles. 
New legions of sponges and corals contrib- 
uted to the general fund of rock-making 
material. 

During the four hundred and fifty mil- 
lion years of the Age of Reptiles, nature 
created such terrifying creatures as the 
stegosaur, with its vast armament of jagged 
dorsal plates, and the triceratops, twice the 
bulk of an elephant and armed with an 
eight-foot helmet skull and three huge 
horns. Continental surfaces continued to 
expand, and to warp, yielding under the 
stress of gravitation and inertia. 

Finally we come to the last eras of the 
geologic record—the Age of Mammals and 
the Age of Man. Down through the one 
hundred million years’ stretch of time con- 
tinents are crumbled, welded or heaped up 
into towering Himalayas and vast Andean 
plateaus. The last great act of creation 
sees that great brain-making experiment 
which produced man. 

And so through the long vistas of time 
we watch our world evolve. Ina narrative 
as absorbing as any chapter in human his- 
tory, Doctor Williams tells this story of 
the earth, of the origin and migration of 
the continents, and of the evolution of liv- 
ing creatures as if he had been an eye 
witness of the entire dramatic panorama. 

It is impossible here to do more than 
indicate some of the high points in Doctor 
Williams’ book. The reader must discover 
for himself the countless strange and fasci- 
nating facts which the book includes and 
how our knowledge of the earth grew out 
of the investigations of such great scien- 
tists as Hutton, Cuvier, Agassiz, Darwin, 
Lyel, Wegener and others. To the reader, 
also, must be left the pleasure of studying 
the scores of drawings with which Doctor 
Williams has illustrated his book. There is 
nothing in our globe’s history that this 
keen-eyed geologist overlooks as he tells 
the story of the changing earth from the 
beginning of time to the present. 

The Committee of Selection believes that 
The Biography of Mother Earth is one of 
the most unusual offerings we have made 
our subscribers. This book is a handsome 
volume of 350 pages, illustrated with fif- 
teen full-page pictures in rotogravure, over 
a hundred pen-and-ink drawings, and 
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decorative end papers. This special edition 
of The Biography of Mother Earth is is- 
sued to the members of the N. T. C. at the 
special price of $2.75. Later on it will be 
published for the general public at nearly 
double the price. 

New members who are not familiar with 
the Club’s quarterly publications may se- 
cure information about them by writing to 
the Secretary. These publications now 
constitute a library of travel, exploration 
and geographic science of unique interest 
and value comprising thirteen volumes. 
The latest publication, The Biography of 
Mother Earth, gives the indispensable 
background for all knowledge of our world, 
its geography, its plant and animal life and 
its races of people. 


BRINGING PARIS NEARER 


Trans-Atlantic commutets, travelers in 
general, and travel agents who sell to them 
will be interested to hear that another im- 
portant forward step has been taken by the 
French State Railways to cut down the 
running time between Paris and her prin- 
cipal channel ports. They have recently 
placed in service forty locomotives of the 
“Mountain” type, especially to pull the 
trans-Atlantic boat trains faster and 
smoother between Cherbourg and Havre 
and Paris. A full hour has been clipped 
from the Cherbourg run which is now done 
in four hours, twenty minutes. 


TRAVEL COSTS IN GERMANY 


Following the general policy, as pro- 
moted by the government, of reducing 
prices in Germany, the German Railroad 


Company has made reductions of an aver-— 


age of fifteen per cent in its railroad res- 
taurant prices. Similar reductions have 
been made or will be made in all railroad 
restaurants in Germany. Hotels and 
amusement places also are lowering their 
prices in many cities. In Essen, for in- 
stance, a number of middle-class hotels 


have lowered room prices by twenty-five — 


to thirty per cent and some have eliminated 
the customary ten per cent service charge. 
Admission to amusement places, including 
movies, has been cut by twenty per cent to 


one-third, and check-room fee fifty per 


cent. 


Museums also are making conces- | 


sions. In Munich, for instance, a combina-_ 


tion ticket for the city’s many famous gal- 


4 


leries and museums will be issued this — 


season at considerably reduced costs. 


completely vanished now. Could any- 
one, seeing that chief and patriarch of 
the Ot-Sapis, with a small child 
nestling in his lap, have still believed 
that there was anything in that old 

“Wild Man of Borneo” myth which 

paints the Dyak as a_blood-thirsty 

cannibal, and nothing else? 

It cost us a pang of genuine regret 
when we realized that on the morrow 
we would have to depart. There was 
so much more we would have liked 
to learn about the Ot-Sapis and their 
lonely isolated existence here at the 
very headwaters of the Lahei. 

However, whether to our liking or 
not, the situation demanded that we 
make haste. Perhaps another time 
we might return to the Ot-Sapis to 
make our home with them, 

Meanwhile, several problems faced 
us. The first and most imperative 
was what to do with our injured 
man, Naijoean; During the night he 
had developed a temperature, which 
complicated matters. At length it was 
decided that he should return to Poe- 
roek-Tjahoe, where the detachment 
doctor could examine him thoroughly 
and prescribe the proper treatment. 
Since Naijoean was a strong young 
soldier, possessed of unusual fortitude 
and physical stamina, we agreed that 
it would be possible to take him down 
the Lahei to the Barito. From the 
mouth of the Lahei it would be com- 
paratively easy to bring him up- 
stream to Poeroek-Tjahoe. 

But to this there was a snag. We 
had no prau. The boats we had 
used in ascending the Toehoep on the 
first stage of our journey had been 
returned to our base by four sol- 
diers detailed to accompany us to the 
headwaters for that purpose. What 
to do? In his present condition Nai- 
joean was plainly unequal to the task 
of making his way overland back to 
the, base. 

Only one course remained. The 
Ot-Sapis must provide a boat. Lieu- 
tenant Le Roy made our needs known 
to the pumbakal. That worthy 
quickly responded. Yes, he could 
furnish a prau—his own, in fact. Ot- 
Sapis seldom ever used praus nowa- 
days, he said, except to go short 
distances to the Jadangs or in the 
hunt. However, he would see that his 
own big prau under the long-house 
was put in condition and hauled out 
ready to receive the sick man. Rice 
was not plentiful in the kampong at 
present, he added, but in addition he 
would gladly provide sufficient to last 
the sick soldier and his companions 
for the entire journey. 

Later in the day we examined the 
prau. It was a well-built specimen of 
the typical native dugout, with ample 
built-up gunwale and not too many 
leaky seams. With the pumbakal we 

‘discussed the river and the obstacles 
' of the down-stream journey. 

“But! two paddles are not enough,” 
Lieutenant Le Roy addressed the pum- 
bakal after some reflection. “There 
must be at least four.” 

There was a silence. I could see 
that the pumbakal was taken by sur- 
prise. He had evidently not reckoned 
on this. Lieutenant Le Roy turned his 
back and was studying the current 
with that practiced eye which made 
him such an expert on river travel. 
The pumbakal stood a few paces away, 
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one hand resting on the hilt of his 
heavy sheathed parang, the other 
tugging at a lock of his hair. At 
length his bewilderment gave way to 
words. 

“But we have no men who could 
go now,” he said. “Our ladangs need 
to be cared for and there is other work 
to be done.” 

Lieutenant Le Roy turned and shook 
his head. “It cannot be helped, pum- 
bakal,” he replied softly but in a de- 
cisive voice, “you will have to send 
two men. My men do not know the 
river, and with this man who is hurt 
they must not have any trouble in the 
rapids. I will give your men a paper 
to the Tuan Besar in Poeroek-Tjahoe 
who will give them pay for their work 
and a good present besides.’ We 
could both see that a struggle was 
going on in the old man’s mind. Per- 
haps he had other fair objections which 
he might» have offered. But in his 
acquiescence there was no trace of 
ill will. 

“Oh, if Tuan really thinks his men 
cannot bring the sick one safely 
through the rapids alone, we shall 
help,’ he exclaimed. “The men shall 
be ready in the morning. I will go 
now and tell two to prepare.” 

On the following morning the prau 
departed down the swift waters of the 
Lahei and was soon lost in the mist 
that still hung over the river. The 
last glimpse we had of the voyagers 
was of an Ot-Sapi man, his bare back 
bent and his strong arms extended, 
as he plied his paddle in the stern. 

Most of the kampong had assembled 
on the high river bank to see the 
party take leave. Our soldiers and 
convicts were present, too. The sun 
was not yet above the top of the sur- 
rounding jungle, and now in the last 
crepuscular light and chill of dawn 
the Ot-Sapis were hugging their 
bodies and gazing out to where the 
prau had disappeared in the white 
mist. Yet despite the early hour and 
the cold, the crowd displayed a spirit 
of animation. In some quarters 
among the younger folk it wore a 
semblance of gaiety. It was not every 
day that Ot-Sapis made a trip to the 
Barito. The return trip up through 
the great rapids takes weeks and is 
full of danger. Still, the two men 
who were selected to go—young fel- 
lows, both of them—had gone about 
their preparations with alacrity, al- 
most as if they welcomed an oppor- 
tunity to visit again that lower-country 
region on the Barito where Malays 
lived their indolent life, and salt, to- 
bacco and other desirable commodi- 
ties were always available. 

Only the pumbakal and some of 
the older men of the kampong viewed 
all this with growing concern. But 
they remained silent. The pumbakal 
alone seemed unreconciled to the last. 
As the prau vanished from _ sight, 
who knows what unhappy thoughts 
passed through his mind? Had he not 
witnessed the thing before; young 
members of the tribe starting down 
that same river—some of them never 
to return? ... 

A few hours later we shouldered 
our packs, intent on making all haste 
on our way toward the distant Ma- 
hakam before the great heat of the 
day should overtake us. As is cus- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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(Continued from page 41) 
tomary among Dyaks, the pumbakal 
and several other men of the kampong 
led the way into the jungle. As we 
parted on a ridge we bid them good- 
bye with hearty handclasps. Our 
visit with them had been pleasant. 
They had been very hospitable, and 
we were grateful. 

“Salamat tingal, pumbakal,” we said, 
“and thanks for everything.” 

“Salamat djalan (a good trip),” he 
returned. “I hope you are not angry 
because I would at first have kept the 
two men with us instead of going to 
the Barito. They are both unmarried 
and perhaps they will stay with the 
Malays instead of returning here to 
us. I am an old man, Tuan, and our 
people are already so few.” 

Shortly after that we waved them 
a last farewell and struck out east- 
ward into the forest on our own. I 
never saw any of them again. 


The romantic qualities of this in- 
cident of the Ot-Sapi has a deeper 
significance. This tribe, once a large 
and apparently powerful component 
of the aboriginal population of Bor- 
neo, serves extremely well to illus- 
trate the ultimate extinction to which 
the entire race of Dyaks is doomed. 
Statistics are scarcely necessary to 
show why this is so. Everywhere the 
traveler is confronted with the evi- 
dence. 

The Dyak population of Borneo 
was at no time very great. Whereas 
Dutch Borneo has a density of popula- 
tion of about 3.6 per square kilometer, 
the adjacent island of Java to the 
south, far smaller, has a density of 
some 276 people per square kilometer. 
Before Nieuwenhuis made his memor- 
able trip across Borneo at the begin- 
ning of the present century, the first 
time it had ever been accomplished, 
it was generally believed that the 
sparsity of Dyak population was due 
to a situation of their own making; 
that is, that by blood-thirsty proclivi- 
ties, culminating in massacres, their 
numbers had been frightfully deci- 
mated. This theory, however, has 
been abandoned by those who have 
taken the trouble to obtain a thor- 
ough insight into the whole existence 
of the Dyaks, as has the theory that 
sexual debaucheries were responsible 
for their gradual decline. 

It has been proven that among all 
people of a low degree of civilization 
the population is often similarly low. 
In all Borneo, it is estimated, there 
are but two or three. million people, 
while Java, for instance, with its 
higher culture, supports more than 
35,000,000. In Borneo the living con- 
ditions first of all have a destructive 
influence on the primitive Dyaks. 
Malaria and different intestinal dis- 
eases cause many deaths each year, 
being worse in some parts than 
others. Besides these, other factors 
contributing to the diminishing of the 
Dyak population are their ignorance 
of medicine and surgery, through 
which thousands of lives are need- 
lessly lost every year. 
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But by far the most important ele- 
ment to be considered in any record 
of the vanishing Dyaks is their ab- 
sorption by the Malays. The history 
of this influence goes back, undoubt- 
edly, to the centuries when the Malays 
immigrated to Borneo from Sumatra 
and the Malay peninsula. Sultanates 
established by them on the coasts 
spread their power more and more 
through the years into the interior, 
exploiting the pagan Dyaks, trading 
with them, often reducing them to 
debt-slavery and slowly but surely 
gaining possession of their land. At 
first the Dyaks resisted assimilation, 
as they still do in many isolated in- 
stances, but bit by bit the Malay is 
gaining ground. Each year they are 
taking more Dyak women as wives; 
each year more Dyaks become Mo- 
hammedans and each year the Dyaks 
become more economically dependent 
on the Malays for their daily exist- 
ence. 

The establishment of Dutch rule in 
Borneo has done much to curtail the 
actual physical subjugation of the 
Dyaks as a people by the crafty 
Malays, but it is next to impossible to 
stop a process of absorption which 
began hundreds of years ago. The 
final extinction of the Dyaks is con- 
sidered inevitable. Not only is the 
Malay more adroit in the cultural arts 
by which a people survive, but he has 
the added advantage of being far 
more prolific. Superstitious Malay 
women of the coastal region near 
Bandjermasin, capital. of Dutch 
Borneo, often journey to a_ small 
island near that place to feed the 
troops of monkeys which make it their 
habitat, believing that by this act they 
will be rewarded with many children. 
And they are. The Dyak wife makes 
sacrifices to her particular spirits for 
the same purpose, but in most cases 
she remains barren; or, if she does 
have children, there are seldom many 
of them. In this is summed up the 
tragedy of the Dyaks. .. . 

My thoughts wander back to Bor- 
neo and to those many fascinating 
hours I spent there among the gentle 
wild folk to whom I am indebted for 
so much kindness. And to think that 
once—for just a moment as I sat that 
night on the floor of the long-house 
with the Ot-Sapis—the preposterous 
thought entered my mind that I was 
in danger of losing my head! It is only 
my heart I lost in Borneo. I hope to 
return soon. Meanwhile, I wonder. 
... Did those two young Ot-Sapi 
fellows who went down the Lahei ever 
return to the kampong? And _ the 
naked little Ot-Sapi children—will 
those among whom I distributed the 
bright brass disks still be wearing 
them strung around their necks should 
I visit their home again? Brave little 
Dyaks! They do not suspect their 
tribe is fast disappearing—that soon 
it will pass into limbo, perhaps back to 
that Land in the sky from which, as 
the pumbakal told us, the first Ot- 
Sapis came. The old man’s burden 
is not yet theirs. 
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Be thankful this 
Thanksgiving 


SPEND the holiday at the 
seashore. At Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall... where 
there’s a year-round array 
of things to be thankful 
for. Sea and sun and salt 
air... and every consid- 
eration for your comfort 
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provide. 


Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
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for a Thanksgiving visit. 
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boards and enjoy the tonic 
sea breezes. Ride on the 
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baths. Achieve an appetite — 
that will make you doubly ~ 
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ful Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
Thanksgiving dinner. 
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light by water drops, whether these 
drops be rain, fog, dew or spray, so 
that there are rainbows of many sorts, 
though the rainbow family is by no 
means so big as the halo family. 

All kinds of mirage are due to the 
abnormal refraction (bending) of 
light rays when they pass through 
bodies of air of different densities; 
the latter condition being, in the main, 
the result of inequalities of tempera- 
ture. A shallow layer of warm stag- 
nant air lying over a hot surface gives 
us the “inferior” or “desert” variety of 
mirage, which simulates a sheet of 
water, and may be seen not only i 
leserts and dry plains but also (if your 
sye is at the right level) over hot 
yavements and hot stoves. “Lateral” 
nirage, which is seldom impressive, is 
risible at times along the vertical face 
fa wall or cliff. The “looming,” 
‘towering,’ “sinking” and “stooping” 
of distant objects are common mirage 
ffects at sea and not rare on land. 
‘{ the traveler is lucky he will occa- 
jonally encounter fine examples of 
ingle or multiple “superior” mirage, 
n which erect or inverted images of 
bjects are seen suspended above the 
\orizon, and of the complex mirage 
alled Fata Morgana, in which distant 
bjects appear to be variously dis- 
laced and distorted until, with the aid 
{f imagination, a commonplace land- 
cape is transformed into a city of 


You cannot count upon seeing the 
nore striking manifestations of mirage 
t any particular place or time, yet 
qere are regions where these weird 
pectacles are relatively frequent; first 
f all, the polar regions, where masses 
f intensely cold air are likely to be 
ixtaposed with masses of air warmed 
y an adjacent surface of unfrozen 
‘rater. Among localities lying on the 
2aten tracks of tourism that are more 
c less celebrated for mirage is the 
nglish Channel. Quite off the aver- 
ze traveler’s route, but not too diffi- 
ult of access, is the great salt-impreg- 
ated plain, intermittently under water, 
1 the northwest coast of India known 
; the Rann of Cutch, which, from all 
counts, must be a veritable happy- 
anting-ground for the student of aer- 
1 phantoms in general and mirage in 
urticular. 
If, having read descriptions in 
hoolbooks and encyclopedias of the 
mous Fata Morgana of the Straits 
Messina you should journey thither 
the hope of feasting your eyes upon 
the chances are thousands to one 
at you would be disappointed. The 
rliest published accounts of Fata 
organa emanated from this Italian 
ality—just as the earliest published 
counts of the Brocken specter came 
m the Brocken—but both phenom- 
a are of world-wide occurrence, and 
so happens that Fata Morgana is far 
s common at the Straits of Messina 
nin many other parts of the world: 
uncommon that one Italian physi- 
t, who lived on the shore of the 
aits and was especially interested in 
study of this phenomenon, man- 
ed to get only three glimpses of: it 
the course of years of watching. 
1e polar seas furnish the best exam- 
‘s. The following description of a 
splay seen in November, 1882, from 
Brazilian man-of-war while sailing 
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PHANTOMS ON LAND AND SEA 
(Continued from page 19) 


along the coast of Patagonia is fairly 
typical of the specimens that the globe- 
trotter may hope, once or twice in a 
lifetime, to behold in temperate lati- 
tudes : 

“After midday the wind fell, the 
temperature rose, and the air became 
unusually transparent and pure. The 
coast, from which we were not far 
distant, took the most varied and 
strange forms. Sometimes its height 
was greatly exaggerated, sometimes 
the salient points, the hills, appeared 
turned upside down, or lost in the 
space between the lowest clouds, like 
the fantastic pictures of a dream. One 
could not distinguish sea from sky, and 
the froth of the waves resembled flaky 
cirri dotted on the blue heavens. At 
one time the refracted images of the 
hills took the shape of. ships arranged 
in regular order and engaged in gun- 
nery practice; the reflections of the 
solar rays, darting in all directions, 
represented the flashes of the guns. 
Our ship seemed transported into 
fairyland. Sometimes she seemed to 
climb the side of a liquid mountain 
whitened with foam; at other times to 
glide down the steep slope of a terrible 
precipice. There was no horizon, and 
but that we were sure of our position, 
prudence would have advised our heav- 
ing to.” 

The unobstructed horizon of the sea 
affords opportunities for observing the 
strange shapes that a low sun or moon 
sometimes assumes because of mirage. 
It may take the form of a boy’s top, a 
soldier’s trench helmet, a mushroom, 
or what-not, or even divides into two 
separate and much flattened disks. 
Polar explorers have seen the sun per- 
form the queer caper of rising clear of 
the horizon after it had set and then 
setting a second time; an extreme case 
of mirage. 

On any sharply defined horizon of 
land or water you may occasionally 
witness at sunrise or sunset—if you 
keep watch for it—the startling spec- 
tacle of the “green flash.” At the in- 
stant the sun is appearing or disap- 
pearing, and when only a very small 
segment of its disk is visible above the 
horizon, this portion appears to be col- 
ored a bright emerald green, sometimes 
blending into blue. This transient 
phenomenon is explained as an effect 
of “dispersion”; i.¢., the separation of 
the different colors composing sunlight 
by different degrees of refraction. The 
greens and blues are bent a little far- 
ther downward than the reds and yel- 
lows; they thus disappear last at sun- 
set and appear first at sunrise. When 
more than a slender rim of the sun is 
visible, rays coming from different 
parts of the disk blend in such a way 
that no separation of colors is notice- 
able. 

The ancient Egyptians are said to 
have been familiar with this phenom- 
enon, and hence to have assigned the 
colors green and blue to their semi- 
circular symbol of the rising or setting 
sun; while a Scottish superstition to 
the effect that whoever has once beheld 
the green flash acquires such insight 
into human hearts as to be safe from 
all deceptions in love forms the central 
theme of a tale by Jules Verne—“Le 
Rayon Vert.” 
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SICILY ! In other days the favorite child 
of Greece . . . the prize of Carthage... 
the first province Rome ever won. Now 
the repository of a dozen civilizations... 
and a land of revelation to those who 
hunger for the story of mankind. 


Come this year, and visit these ageless localities! Taor- 
mina... to see a sunrise on Etna from the ancient 
Greek ruin above the town. Syracuse . . . to witness a 
performance of Aeschylus in the theatre where certain 
of his plays were first produced, Vth Century B.C. 
Agrigento . . . to glimpse through an olive grove the 
loveliest of five Greek temples, high on a forsaken hill- 
side. Palermo . . . Monreale . . . Segesta . . . mere 
names now, but you will discover what they signify! 
And forever after, Sicily will possess you. 


Let us help you plan an Italian trip with a sojourn in 
Sicily. This office is operated on a non-commercial 
basis by the Royal Italian Government, with the sole 
purpose of aiding visitors, in cooperation with their 
tourist agents. Feel free to call upon it for detailed ad- 
vice and recommendations, including hotels, itinera- 
ries, routes, localities, etc. Of course the service is gratis. 
Begin by writing for a large, interesting book on Italy. 
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Around the World 
rates from $] 390 1st class only 


Five cruises, in fact, offering a wide 
choice of itineraries, sailing dates and 
rates, e This is the supreme travel expe- 
rience...different peoples, picturesque 
ports, monuments of ancient glory and 
modern progress that you have read 
about...Latin America, the Orient, India, 
Egypt and Mediterranean and European 
countries. And all these made more en- 
joyable by James Boring’s experienced 
personal service. The first cruise sails 
on the new S.S. PRESIDENT HOOVER, 
largest and finest all-electric liner ever 
built in America. Duration of cruises 
from 85 to 166 days. ¢ Send for booklet 
“A A” giving all details. 


Also Cruise to 
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CITIES 


an amazing travel value! 


$600 up 


All expenses included..first class only 


Plan now to come with us next winter on 
our seventh annual cruise to the Mediter- 
ranean. This cruise is different—unique. 
A personalized jaunt with all the usual 
cares and worries of traveling eliminated. 
Every day devoted to the particularthing 
you want to do...rest...play...sight seeing. 
e A limited company of congenial people 
sail on the specially chartered Cunard- 
Anchor §.S. “Transylvania” from New 
York Jan.26,1932.Make reservation now. 
Let us mail Booklet A, giving full details. 


James Boring 
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642 Fifth Ave., New York 
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with great pleasure and enthusiasm. 

There is another story which partly 
justifies the conduct of the wicked 
Lang Darma. Once there were a Raja, 
a man, and a bull, who built a temple. 
When it was finished, the Raja and 
the man asked favors of the gods. The 
Raja asked to be re-born a Raja, the 
man a disciple of Buddha. They asked 
nothing for the bull who had carried 
the burdens. He was very angry, and 
requested the god that he be re-born 
a devil, so that he could always trouble 
the Raja and the man when they 
wished to do anything good. It was 
this devil who disguised himself as 
Lang Darma, and became the arch 
enemy of Buddhism. 

During our stay in Lahaul we wit- 
nessed a New Year’s celebration. It 
is a long climb up the mountain to the 
monastery perched on the edge of an 
isolated cliff near Kyelang and jutting 
out above the wild and rocky ravines. 
When we arrived the monastery was 
draped with hangings and flags. The 
head lama, looking like Saint Peter, 
and the band were assembled on the 
roof to meet us. As soon as they saw 
us the trumpets blared forth. The 
mighty Himalayas seemed to rock, and 
the echoes trembled long in the still, 
clear air. One expected to see Gabriel 
come rushing through the cloud above, 
and stretch out a hand to reach the 
heaven that seemed so near. 

The courteous lama offered us Joss 
sticks, and descended to a little plateau 
to the left of the courtyard where a 
carpet had been spread for us as 
guests of honor. The lama, with the 
band, was seated in the gallery at the 
end with his little bell and holy thun- 
derbolt in front of him. The crowds 
swarmed over the roof and around the 
courtyard. During the performance 
we were served with Tibetan tea, tast- 
ing rather like spiced soup. In the 
center of the courtyard was a long pole 
with a large flag flying, surmounted 
by the holy Yak’s tail. In front of this 
was a small table on which were placed 
several bottles of beer and vessels con- 
taining grain. These were offered to 
the gods and the departed lamas. 

Trumpets again flourished their call 
from the top of the monastery steps. 
A chattering and buzz of excitement 
ran through the crowd. Down the 
steps rushed two lamas in flowing 
robes, carrying flags and sticks. They 
dashed among the people indulging in 
rather coarse buffoonery. Dressed in 
brocaded robes, followed Yama, the 
King of the Infernal Regions, with his 
wife. Yama had the head of a blue- 
complexioned bull, with a truculent 
pair of horns, and a piggish snout; she 
had a ghastly yellow-blue complexion, 
and a most idiotic grin on her face. 
These were followed by others in more 
or less fearful masks, with gaping 
mouths surrounded by flames and dec- 
orated with skulls. They represented 
those connected with Yama and the 
Infernal Regions — messengers, de- 
mons, fairies, lions, serpents and bulls. 
There were also the ten-headed saint 
that was once a devil; the four re- 
splendent door-keepers of the world; 
'the terrible Lha-mo, a re-incarnation 


BLACK MAGIC IN THE HIMALAYAS 
(Continued from page 24) 


of the goddess Kali, whose fearful 
mask had three eyes, skulls, and long 
teeth dripping with blood; the king 
of China, who obligingly came to help 
kill the devil; and Rahu, the god be- 
loved of shoemakers, who tries to 
catch the moon in his bag because he 
owes him money. 

These figures danced around the 
table, and the terror of their appear- 
ance was considerably diminished by 
their staring grotesqueness and the 
spirit of pantomime that pervaded 
their antics. Apart from the trium- 
phant significance of the dance, they 
are intended to acquaint the people 
with the likenesses of the gods and 
demons represented, so that they will 
be on their guard against evil and rec- 
ognize the good, when they are on 
their ghostly journey to heaven. 

Suddenly, four men dressed as skele- 
tons rushed into the courtyard, and 
performed a wild dance. These were 
the ghouls of the Burning Ghat. 
There was much excitement, whistling, 
hooting and yelling from the crowd, 
and the trumpets, horns, drums and 
pipes all combined to make a wild and 
wailing pandemonium. The killing of 
the devil was about to begin. 

A solemn procession of monks with 
daggers concealed in their long, wide 
sleeves filed slowly down from the 
monastery. They brought with them 
the body of the devil, made of dough, 
and placed it in a black triangular box 
in front of the table. They also 
brought the nine things necessary for 
killing a devil—an arrow, a dagger, 
sheep’s blood, mustard, sticks, a white 
stone, another stone, and—magic. 

Slowly and solemnly they moved 
around the table in a stately dance, 
which suddenly developed into some- 
thing like a Highland Fling gone wild, 
one man performing by himself in 
front of the devil. The Head Lama 
led with his little bell, the drums 
boomed softly, and the monks sang an 
eerie, creepy dirge. The crowd held 
its breath. The dancers gently waved 
their flags to waft the devil’s soul from 
the air to his body. The lonely monk 
with grave ceremony, and without los- 
ing the rhythm of the now slow-moy- 
ing dance, deposited the nine necessary 
things in the box with the devil, then, 
with sudden fierceness, stabbed him. 


But they gave the devil his due. A 
crow from hell, and an owl from 
heaven come to fight for his soul. The 


crow won. 

Pandemonium again broke loose. 
Cat calls, yells, screams, shrieks and 
whistles broke from the crowd. The 
women giggled and screamed, and the 
children added to the general uproar. 
Led by a trumpet made of a human 
thigh bone, the monks wended their 
dignified way back to the monastery, 
where there were cheerful preparations 
for the coming feast. The devil was 
safe for another year; the people who 
might die in the interim would have 
no excuse not to recognize their 
friends and dreaded enemies in the 
other world; bad luck had been driven 
out and everybody could now gorge 


himself with food and beer. 
OK Ok 
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from Singapore 
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told to the writer at 
The SHELTON, New York 


’M not exactly a globe trotte: 

but I’ve been around this ol 
world of ours. I’ve had my éxperience 
with hotels . . . little muggy one ma 
affairs in ‘one horse towns’ and ultr 
fashionable hostelries in Paris an 
Berlin. 


But give me and my wife—Th 
SHELTON. It’s as fine a hotel as you’ 
find anywhere. Service.—I’ve had m 
share of it. . . . It’s been si, si Seno: 
oui Monsieur, and yes Sir! But righ 
here at The SHELTON the service i 
as smooth as the hospitality is genuine 


I like my room too,—it’s largé an 
it’s comfortable and it’s new. The re: 
taurant is fine and inexpensive. I lik 
this comfortable lounge we’re sittin 
in and the well-stocked library. Th 
wifé and I get loads of fun out of | 
swim in The SHELTON pool befor 
breakfast and like a bit of healthfu 


sun in the solarium. 


You know there’s no charge for al 
these nice things here ... they ar 
part of The SHELTON club feature 
that you’re welcome to at any time 
This hotel’s convenient too ... I ge 
most anywhere from here in a jiff 
. and when there’s nothing to di 
I can always find a good fellow ii 
the recreation room to play som 
Pac camuen or do a bit of bowlin 
with me.’ 2 


No wonder the marvelous 

Thirty Two Floor SHELTON 

is attracting more discrimi- 

nating people each day. Rates 

for quality accommodations 

at The SHELTON have ~ 

been scaled to a new low 

level in accord with the times. 
Rooms from $2.50 9 

Write for Comprehensive literature 


The 
SHELTON 


in the exclusive hotel section 


49th St. & Lexington Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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A VANISHED EMPIRE OF THE SOUTHWEST 
(Coatinued from page 29) 


Diego Rawson, rough but literate 
yoodsman now regarded by many as 
he foremost living authority on In- 
jian lore. 

At Casa Grande, as at dozens of 
ther Canal Builder cities, the easily 
fefended communal buildings prove 
hat endless strife existed between 
he sedentary farmers and the no- 
mnadic hunters who resided to the 
orth. Even at the time of the white 
nan’s arrival less than a century ago 
nhabitants of the agricultural valleys 
were constantly being raided by the 
varlike nomads who lived in the 
nountains. Arizona’s famed Apache 
[rail was first beaten out by the 
1ooves of horses ridden by these at- 
ackers, who found it so much easier 
o pillage and steal food that the 
alleyites had raised than to hunt for 
vild game. 

That sectional enmity almost surely 
aused the ultimate downfall of the 
tanal Builder empire. Students agree 
nat prolonged drought probably 
tarted it. The Canal Builders had 
o adequate storage reservoirs with 
thich to hold irrigation water, such 
is the present population of the same 
rea has. Indeed, if the present pop- 
lation had not had its great reservoirs 
formed by Roosevelt, Horse Mesa, 

ormon Flat, Stewart Mountain and 

‘oolidge Dawns) it, too, might have 
een driven to new country, for the 
‘rigated areas of Arizona have just 
nunded a decade of unprecedented 
rought. 

| Lacking emergency protection, then, 
1e ancients simply had to resort to 

treme measures. It is not difficult 

» see them on a “hard times” basis 
bra few years, to see them scrimp- 
1g more closely on mesquite beans, 
thuaro apples, rabbit meat and such 
ther natural foods as the desert 
ffers. It is not difficult to picture 
imilies and clans becoming impatient 
ad disgusted, and gradually breaking 
way in search of greener pastures. 

is likely that the devout worshipers 


bon the divine frog, God of the Rain, 
hom they had honored in pottery de- 
ign and in a hundred forms of cary- 
ig and jewelry making because of the 


prosperity he had brought in years 
past. 

In time the population dwindled so 
noticeably that the towns were less 
impregnable to attackers, and so in a 
final series of raids the nomads drove 
out or killed the Canal Builders to the 
last citizen, and finished their job by 
burning the homes. Charred stubs of 
rafters and wooden supports found in 
the ruins are evidence of this final de- 
struction. It is now popularly as- 
sumed that remnants of the Canal 
Builders moved northward from their 
valleys into the mountains, and are 
responsible for the spectacular ruins 
of cliff dwellings found there. High 
in these cliff castles they would have 
been partly protected from the ele- 
ments and from human enemies, and 
could readily have climbed down to 
farm little nearby patches of level 
land. But ultimately something drove 
them away from there, too; probably 
the same warriors, ancestors, maybe, 
of the present Apache Indians, who 
first routed them from their peaceful 
valleys to the south. 

Generations later, other tribes 
doubtless settled for a time in the 
valleys of the Canal Builders. Some 
surely made haphazard efforts at estab- 
lishing permanent homes, but no race 
achieved even an approximation of 
the Canal Builders’ greatness until 
well after the twentieth century had 
dawned. 

It is a common mistake to look upon 
the early inhabitants of North Amer- 
ica as “savages”; actually, at the time 
of Christ, Europe north of Rome was 
in a far more primitive state than was 
the American Southwest. Indeed, the 
Europeans would have looked wild 
when compared to the dwellers in our 
four-story communal houses with their 
advanced agriculture and civilization. 
Americans are prone to boast of their 
Nordic ancestors. But when the Norse 
were clothed in skins and were wan- 
dering through the European forests 


unable to record ideas by any form_ 


of written characters, the Canal Build- 
ers had erected clan castles of six hun- 
dred rooms each, had dug with their 
fingers canals that made a vast desert 
bloom. 


MOTORING IN EQUATORIAL AFRICA 
(Continued from page 37) 


ought and feeling through great dis- 

ces has yet to be adequately shown. 

‘For a long time it has been thought 

t in Africa a definite drum code 

s used, but those who have taken 

Lins carefully to study and investi- 

te the mystery of rapid communica- 

m are coming to the conclusion that 

drumming is used primarily for 
naling or for creating an atmosphere 
which the reception of the messages 
possible. 

There is still a mystery surround- 

the whole question; but it must 
course be borne in mind that the 
ssages which the African has to 
nsmit are of necessity limited to the 
pe of his primitive needs. 

When my boys saw the first air- 
‘dane it called forth exclamations of 
rprise, but soon they ceased to mar- 

1. Looking skywards they ex- 

timed, “Quali indegi n’kubwa sana,” 


meaning, “Surely a very big bird,” but 
after a pause for thought, they re- 
alized its significance, and murmured 
admiringly, “Mzungu wfanya nimi 
sasa’”—‘What will the white man do 
next?” 

Today, the automobile is an ac- 
complished fact in Africa. Whatever 
the season of the year, whether in 
torrential rains or glaring sun, in 
towns or trekking along tropic trails, 
one’s car is invaluable for travel 
and protection. The automobile has 
largely eliminated human strain, and 
has made it possible to travel long dis- 
tances in several days which formerly 
took as many months. The man with- 
out a car in Africa today, whether he 
be native or European, is severely 
handicapped. This is generally recog- 
nized by all who have had first-hand 
experiences in trekking the tropics. 
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FRANCONIA 
WORLD CRUISE 


An open road to the places 
of the earth once remote and cele- 
brated onlyin sailor's yarn and poet's 
song... Bali, island home of the 
loveliest native women in the East 
Indies... Saigon, Canton, Korea, 
Nikko, Zamboanga ...included 
without extra cost, as well as all the 
usual highlights of such a voyage. 

Rates greatly reduced. 
$1750 and up. 33 ports of call. 
140 delightful and instructive days; 
a cruise ship known all over the 
seven seas as the ship of supreme 
comfort, yet of a size as to permit of 
deck-to-dock transportation in the 
majority of the ports. 

Eastbound from New York Jan. 9th. 
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ENGLAND’S LONELIEST POSSESSION 
(Continued from page 34) 


of Kelso, Scotland, one time corporal 
of artillery, who lived for thirty- 
seven years in this forsaken outpost 
of the British Empire. 

From time to time shipwrecked 
mariners have added to the group on 
the island. They have married and 
intermarried to the final end of a 
hopeless tangle. There are the Cot- 
tons, the Swains, the Rogers, the 
Klaases ... there are the children, 
showing in their very lack of ani- 
mation the results of isolation and in- 


| termarriage. 


And:it is singular that amongst the 
present population, all more than half 
colored (for Glass’s wife was a Cape 
Creole) the only tongue spoken on 
the island is English, tinged with a 


| broad drawl that reminds you of the 


| west of England. 


I met an old Ital- 


|jan, shipwrecked from some sailing 
| vessel whose name he had forgotten. 


He had forgotten even his mother 
tongue. I met his son, a listless man 


of thirty-five. ... 
The most significant thing about the 


| islander is his attitude toward the in- 


quisitive and curious visitor. He 
mounts the ship, and then, apathetic, 
listless, seemingly more than dull- 
witted, he stands before you. His 
head droops, his arms fall limply to 


his side. He articulates slowly, as if 
he had forgotten the proper use of 
speech. After all, there is little 
enough need for it on the island. And 


only one in five of the population can 


| read or write. 


| God. 


He answers your questions, with 
neither resentment nor interest, about 
his life, his land, his loves and _ his 
He lives in an indescribable 
monotony of misery and want.  Iso- 


| lated, cut off from communication with 


any part of the world, he has no 
news, no amusements, no duties, save 
those necessary to provide subsistence. 
There is no coinage on the island, 
nor any money, and if the islander 
does not worship Mammon, it is at 
least to be doubted if he serves God, 
although the missionary activities have 
resulted in a church being built, and 
services being held regularly, on the 
spasmodic occasions when there has 
been a clergyman on the island. 

Occasionally as your questions 
pause for breath, the islander’s lips 
move. “Trade?” he grunts, and holds 
out a penguin’s skin, an albatross wing, 
a seal’s flipper, or some other seafar- 
ing curiosity, which he will gladly 
barter for an old shirt, a little to- 
bacco, a piece of soap—anything in 
fact except food, of which there is 
usually enough on the island for his 
simple needs. 


As he stands in front of you, you are 
obsessed by a feeling of pity, and yet, 
in a sense, your pity is misplaced. 
For he has the mulishness of the ig- 
norant. 

He refuses all attempts to get him 


to abandon the island. Desolation ap- | 


peals to him, and tempting offers of 
settlements in the Cape Province have 
failed to move him. He has taken 
root on the black barren soil of his 


socialistic community in spite of storm | 


and famine. In 1923 the potato har- 
vest failed, and only the arrival of 
H. M. S. Dublin, with stores from 


Cape Town, saved the situation, the | 


British Government realizing that this 
possession of theirs was dependent on 
them. 

Even then the landing of the stores 
was accompanied by so much argu- 
ment and clash of wills amongst the 
natives, who, self-governing, have no 
accepted head or leader, that a deter- 
mined officer, in charge of a beach 
party, was necessary before the sup- 
plies could be got ashore. 

One or two of the islanders have 
been to Cape Town, and have re- 
turned—perhaps the bustle of the 
world is too much for them, too 
frightening, perhaps the habit of a 
life-time cannot thus be broken. For 
the rest, they row occasionally, when 
the weather permits, to the island of 
Inaccessible, appropriately named, a 
gray blot on the horizon twenty miles 
away. That is the extent of their 
travels. 

They live their lives, hard and cold 
as the rock they inhabit, self-support- 
ing up to a point, but, with the in- 


creasing population, more and more} 


dependent on the generosity of the 
world they know nothing of, the world 
they deny. 

And the siren shrieks, the screws 
churn, and the shores recede. The 
clouds swirl around the mountain top, 
the rain pours down on a colorless 
land, the surf beats unceasingly on the 
shore. 

Grim, unreal, the island fades into 
the gray skies. You wonder if the 
islander, marooned on his lonely out- 
post, is happy. He seems indifferent, 
but certainly, and you realize it after- 
wards with something of a shock, he 
has never smiled once. 

You wonder if bitterness has en- 
tered his soul, you wonder whether 
perhaps he breathes a sigh of relief 
as the thud of engines dies away, leav- 
ing him to his self-appointed exile. 

But only the albatross, wheeling 
over the black cliffs, and the long gray 
rollers of the South Atlantic can tell. 


NAVIGATING THE MODERN SHIP OF THE DESERT 
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of sand and piling it in a circular 
wall to protect the excavation. 

When the diggers have found water 
they know that their palm trees will 
flourish if the roots can be supplied 
with enough fluid, no matter what 
fiery furnace of summer sun scorches 
the tall swaying fronds. Our second 
day in the desert car brought us 
through the region of the palm bas- 
kets, but only from an airplane could 
a satisfactory picture be taken of these 
strange circular holes excavated from 
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the desert and maintained at the cost 
of continual labor to prevent them 
from being filled up again. 

More giant dunes barred our way 
after leaving El Oued, but we suc- 
ceeded in surmounting them safely. 
Then came a stretch of level plain 
where many caravans, large and 
small, were seen. At Nefta, a desert 
town in a deep gorge, we saw one of 
the buried rivers emerge from an arch 
of hard sand. In it were fish about 

(Continued on page 47) 
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four inches long. No one knows on 
what they feed, nor why they are not 
blind. 

By four o’clock Tozeur was 
reached, a town in Tunisia. Less iso- 
lated than El Oued, Tozeur has a 
railway station and a line to Tunis. 
Most beautiful Arab houses and many 
interesting people engaged in hand 
weaving or leather work can be seen 
in Tozeur. A very large oasis with 
hundreds of thousands of palm trees 
produced large quantities of dates. 

After two nights at Tozeur, the 
desert car gave us a final thrill by 
motoring across the Schott Djerid, an 
almost dry salt lake, passing first 
through salt scum and shallow pools, 
and then proceeding for ten miles or 
so through salt water up to the axles 
of the car. Supposing the car broke 
down there? It would be a very long 


way to wade! On this desolate salt 
bed lay the skeletons of donkeys and 
camels which had probably died of 
heat and thirst—although we shivered 
with cold all the way across. Safely 
on dry land again, our route lay across 
land—hard-baked sand with strange 
irrigation channels, sparsely ‘dotted 
with desert bushes and the coarse 
grass which appears in tufts in many 
dunes. At last we reached El 
Hamma, an old Roman town, with 
numerous hot springs and Roman 
baths, not far from the Tunisian 
coast. 

It was a unique experience, this trip 
across the Sahara by motor car. The 
camel’s age-old supremacy in the 
desert is yielding at last to the ma- 
chine. and a new era has begun in a 
region that has jealously preserved 
its isolation for centuries. 


THE SWAMP ANGELS OF LOUISIANA 


(Continued from page 15) 


more than they do those of the Amer- 
ican or the snowy, with both of which 
they are familiar. 

The reddish egret nests sometimes 
on the ground, sometimes in low 
bushes, building, in the first instance, 
merely a saucer-shaped nest of dried 
grasses, and, in the latter, a shallow 
bowl of coarse twigs. The eggs are 
three to five, greenish-blue and slightly 
larger than those of the snowy egret. 
An interesting peculiarity of the red- 
dish egret is that a white phase often 
appears, which, in plumage, is hardly 
distinguishable from the American 
egret. These white birds are born 
of reddish parents, and appear, usually 
only one to each nest, among the 
young of the reddish, which care for 
them apparently without noting the 
different color. The white phase runs 
true throughout the life of the indi- 
vidual bird, but the eggs of a white 
species of the reddish egret may, and 
virtually always do, hatch into regular 
reddish chicks. This peculiar condi- 
tion has attracted the attention of 
biologists and ornithologists for years, 
without any more definite explanation 
than has been found for the change in 
color of plumage without moulting 
which occurs in some of the parrots. 

Well—to get back to the John-boat 
and Blue—I remained in this marvel- 
ous colony of beautiful birds until 
sundown, when all had returned from 
their fishing and settled down on their 
nests, one of the pair perching a few 
feet away while the other covered the 
nestlings during the night. There ap- 
pears to be no means of, distinguish- 
ing the male from the female among 
the egrets, since both wear an iden- 
tical number of aigrettes from De- 
cember to May, during the breeding 
season. Thus one cannot tell which 
of the sexes is standing guard and 
which is on the nest at night, or away 
fishing, in the daytime. 

Thirty or more years ago, when the 
plume hunters had destroyed so many 
colonies that one traveled miles 
through the Great Marsh of Louisiana 
without seeing an egret, Edward A. 
Mclhenny, then a boy, caught two 
pairs of the “snowies.”.. He preserved 
them in an enclosure, fed them, made 
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friends with them, and they responded 
by nesting in the marsh near his 
home on Avery Island. The result of 
that first effort to save the last of the 
“swamp angels” is that today three or 
four thousand pairs are nesting in this 
part of the Pelican State, and the area 
has been made a government wild- 
life refuge. Other reserves have been 
established in Florida, Georgia, the 
Carolinas, and California, as well as 
other states. 

In years gone by, the American and 
snowy egrets, migrating northward 
from equatorial jungles, nested in 
colonies on the Atlantic coast to New 
Jersey, in the Mississippi Valley to 
southern Illinois, and on the Pacific 
coast north into Oregon and east into 
Nevada. Today, they are returning. 
Malheur Lake in Oregon and Stanis- 
laus County, California, report the 
large American egrets reéstablishing 
small but strong colonies. The Sacra- 
mento River valley in central Cali- 
fornia also has some of the birds nest- 
ing. In the marshes on the American 
side of the line they are believed to 
have returned to the Colorado River 
valley. Louisiana has them well en- 
trenched. In Florida, the plume-hunt- 
ers are still active, finding their rich- 
est market in the demand of Asiatic 
rulers for the aigrettes as headdresses. 
It is known that hunters have made as 
high as $3,500 a day, each, slaughter- 
ing egrets at their nests, leaving 
thousands of young to starve in the 
nests. 

Georgia and the Carolinas have 
colonies. Indeed, the “swamp angels” 
are coming back, if they are given the 
opportunity, to add to the beauty of 
our marshes, river and bay sides, 
jungle pools and wayside lakes. The 
Federal Migratory Bird Law protects 
them, but guards must be mounted 
over every nest-colony, to protect the 
thousands of helpless egrets from the 
poaching plume-hunters, and for this 
service neither state nor national goy- 
ernment provides. This work is done 
by the National Association of Audu- 
bon Societies, which began the fight 
for the egret—and for other birds— 
fifteen or more years ago. 
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that you will appreciate more 
fully when you examine the 
camera and try it for yourself. 
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TRAVELING BETWEEN COVERS 


Raymond L, Ditmars 


OCTOR DITMARS, curator of 

reptiles and mammals in the New 
York Bronx Zoo, has had an extraor- 
dinary career. “For over a quarter of 
a century,” he writes, “it has been my 
task to capture, transport, feed, nurse, 
soothe, fight, guard and cajole various 
specimens of the animal kingdom, I 


have been on intimate terms with 
snakes, bears, apes, monkeys, ele- 
phants, jaguars, tigers, buffaloes, 
giraffes, deer, kudus, hippos, wild 


horses, kiangs, rhinos, lions, cougars, 
leopards, kangaroos, and many other 
species.” 

In his new book, Strange Animals I 
Have ‘Known (Brewer, Warren & 
Putnam), Doctor Ditmars has de- 
scribed a number of his most interest- 
ing experiences with animals. The 
lively anecdotes in this volume are 
fascinating reading. They range from 
adventures in the jungles to experi- 
ences with animals behind the bars of 
one of the greatest zoos in the world, 


Inmost Asia 


NDER the direction of the Rus- 

sian artist, Nicholas Roerich, an 
expedition was conducted for five 
years through the various countries of 
Central Asia. It penetrated regions 
where no Westerner had been seen for 
many years and brought back to the 
scientific world a new knowledge of 
the history of the region known as 
“The Roof of the World.” 

On this expedition Nicholas Roerich 
was accompanied by his son, George 
N. Roerich, himself a trained oriental- 
ist with an extensive knowledge of 
Eastern things. In Trails to Inmost 
India (Yale University Press), 
George N. Roerich has written a rec- 
ord of the expedition’s discoveries and 
adventures. He tells of the life and 
civilization of the high plateau region, 
the dangers met and overcome, and 
the discoveries which link ancient 
nomad tribes to other civilizations. 
His book includes a description of a 
trip over the great Karakorum Route, 
of the Tsaidam Mongols, of the great 
Tibetan upland, of the remote cities of 
Urunchi and Jungaria, of the country 
of the Hor-Pas and of the region of 
the Great Lakes. 

The book is lavishly illustrated 
with unusual photographs and with 
reproductions of the paintings by 
Nicholas Roerich, 
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HE first complete guide book to 

Hawaii and the South Sea Islands 
is Hawati and the South Seas by 
Elizabeth Walker (Coward-McCann). 
This useful little yolume of over four 
hundred pages covers Tonga, Western 
Samoa, New Zealand, Fiji, Tahiti, 
Rarotonga and Hawaii. In addition 
to comprehensive information about 
these places, it lists valuable facts 
about steamship lines, hotels, sight- 
seeing excursions, wardrobes, and up- 
to-date prices all along the route, 


Masson’s 


Rosaline 
(Macmillan) is a useful handbook for 
visitors to the capital of Scotland. It 


Edinburgh 


gives the history, legends and_ ro- 
mances associated with Edinburgh 
Castle, Holyrood, The Church of St. 
Giles, and the University. It describes 
some of the city’s notable inhabitants, 
the building of the new town, and the 
Edinburgh of today and yesterday. 

Seeing Paris, by E. M. Newman 
(Funk & Wagnalls) is a new volume 
in the series which includes his books 
on France, England, Italy, Germany 
and Russia. Like Mr. Newman’s 
other books, it is comprehensive and 
informative, and it is illustrated with 
over three hundred original photo- 
graphs. 

Visitors to New York who don’t 
know what to do with their evenings 
can find some good advice in Charles 
G. Shaw's Night Life (John Day). 
He describes and classifies all the 
kinds of entertainment which New 
York affords after the sun has set. 
The book includes everything from 
the speakeasies and night clubs of 
Broadway to such humble amusements 
as boat rides, walks, miniature golf 
and burlesque shows. 


America Hispana 


N HIS new book, America Hispana 
(Scribners), Waldo Frank has un- 
dertaken the difficult task of interpret- 
ing the culture of the great South 
American continent. He attempts to 
analyze the psychology of the various 


races and to inter-relate their past 
with the present. In addition to 
shrewd comments on contemporary 


life, Mr. Frank writes brilliantly of 
the Incan, Mayan, Spanish, Portu- 
guese and Catholic cultures, which 
are the foundations on which modern 
capitalism and imperialism are at- 
tempting to build. 

As he says in his introduction, Mr. 
Frank is attempting to “create for the 
reader an image of the living organ- 
ism’—the living organism which is 
modern South America. American 
Hispana is easily one of the most 
illuminating books on South America 
to appear in many years. 


Indian Literature 


TUDENTS of the culture and his- 

tory of India will find Herbert H. 
Gowan’s 4 History of Indian Litera- 
ture (Appleton) a valuable reference 
book. In this volume he has written 
an account of a literature which is 
older than that of Greece and that has 
exerted a profound influence on mod- 
ern life. The book begins with the 
Vedic hymns, which date back more 
than a thousand years before Christ. 
Doctor Gowan then ranges over the 
whole rich and varied field of Indian 
literature—philosophies and religious 
principles, epic and love poetry, ro- 
mance, drama and history—and brings 
the story down to the work of Tagore 
and other contemporary writers, 
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§ to the Canadian Australasian Royal Mail 
e, 999 West Hastings St.,, Vancouver, B. C. 


DRLD-WIDE STAMP PACKET 10¢ 


Salvador (illustrated), 
set of Triangles, big set 
Canada, old Saxony, and 
others. All for 1o¢ to ap- 
plicants for Blue Ribbon 
Approvals. 

- WEAVER, Dept. 33, 1451 Broadway, New York 


HLOXI - GULFPORT 
Ja HOLIDAY TOUR 
Expense 
‘Chicago and Return 9 48 


| Meals, Sightseeing, Recreation and 
Hotel Accomodations. Leave Chicago 
Dec. 27-1931, Returning Jan. 2-1932. 

| NYE & WINTER CO. 
BOYGAN WISCONSIN 


Travel Bureau 
580 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
12 Offices thruout Europe 


) featuring Conducted and Independent 
Tips to 


Scandinavian Countries 


| BENNETT'S 


TRAVEL 


CUBA’S JUNGLES 
(Contimied from page 39) 


The shrine, the Sanctuario de Cobre, 
most famous of all the shrines of 
Cuba, is on a little hill overlooking 
the venerable town with its four hun- 
dred inhabitants. The figure of the 
Virgin, which is the heart of the 
sanctuary, is clad in a glittering cos- 
tume of metal and jewels. It stands 
on a silver base, holding in the right 
hand a jewel-encrusted cross and in 
the left a tiny statue of the Babe. 
Round about are the devotional offer- 
ings left by pilgrims and there is an 
altar in front with many precious 
silver ornaments sent by the King of 
Spain in 1771. 

Step out of this dazzling sunshine 
on the hard road, out of the age of 
power-driven machinery and internal 
combustion engines into the cool of 
this sanctuary and you begin to get 
some hint of what the philosophers 
call “the stream of time,’ some inti- 
mations of the mystifying persistence 
of that “x’’ within us all which eludes 
the nice computations of the engineers 
who have made the road through the 
jungle over which you have come. 
No formula can capture the essence 
of that adoration with which the In- 
dian woman over there looks upon 
the blessed Virgin, nor can any device 
of science calculate the mystic urge 
which has led the cripple to travel so 
many weary miles. 

Steam-shovels and hard roads and 
silver ornaments from the bearded 
Kings of Spain. That is the Cuba 
which awaits him who will venture 
beyond the gay conventionalities of 
Havana. The whole inland country 
which is now being opened up is rich 
with delights for the traveler with an 
eye for contrasts. As you leave the 
shrine at Cobre, you pass the machine 
shop in charge of a huge engineer who 
once pulled a lusty oar on the Uni- 
versity of Washington crew and who 
now has charge of the work on the 
highway hereabouts. He shows you 
with pride how well equipped he is to 
repair every part of a gasoline shovel, 
dragline tractor, truck, or paving ma- 
chine and he talks about the job of 
going through gumbo soil to bedrock 
twenty-five feet below and of bringing 
$3,000,000 worth of modern machinery 
into that wild country from the States 
and of teaching eleven thousand men 
the intricacies of modern road con- 
struction. 

And then at fifty miles an hour, on 
a road which has not a turn in it ex- 
ceeding four per cent curvature, nor a 
grade exceeding five per cent, you 
drive on, to come suddenly upon a 
jingling mule train bringing coffee 
down the steep trails to the highway 
and you feel the anachronism of in- 
truding your machine into a Sorolla 
picture. 

Not that, like Miniver Cheevy, you 
“Yong for medieval clothing,” nor “eye 
a khaki suit with loathing.” You 
know that after all, one of these little 
pink and white “dobe’”’ towns is a 
better place to live in because of the 
new sewers that are beneath it and 
the new road that runs in front of it 
than it was in other days. It is rather 
that you feel the thrill of one who sets 
the clock back and steps into an earlier 
and perhaps more colorful civilization 
when you go abroad in Cuba. 
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Warrever polo 
draws its galleries one finds 
those who know The Barclay. 
They are those who appreciate 
the finest, and who use this 
unusual hotel as their resi- 
dence or stopping place in 


Manhattan. 


THE 


BARCLAY 


Warren T. Montgomery, Managing Director 


111 EAST 48th STREET 


NEW YORK 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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TRAVEL’S GUIDE TO EXCLUSIVE SHOPS 


Where smart individual and unusual objects of art can be 
secured, as well as correct modern wearing apparel and 


BAGS—“MISS PENN” 
Exclusixely a Bag Shop. Designers and 
actual makers. Repairing, mounting and 
relining. 
562 Madison Ave. & 56th St., N. Y. 


IMPORTED CANDY —“THE ARCADE 
SHOP”—Gerbeau-Budapest, famous choco- 
lates. Also world-renowned Cocoa Almonds. 
45 to 46th St., New York, Hotel Roosevelt, 
Arcade. 


FOOTWEAR FOR WOMEN—‘DELMAN” 
New York’s Smartest Shoe Salon: Cele- 
brated as the Creative Designer of the “En 
Costume” Footwear for Women. 
558 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


FURS—“C. C. SHAYNE & CO.” 
Acknowledged as New York’s Outstand- 
ing and Authoritative Establishment for 
Reliable Furs. 
126 West 42nd St., N. Y. 


TABLE DELICACIES—“MAISON E. H. 
GLASS INC.” International exhibitors of 
Imp-rted Table Delicacies of Distinction. 
“Bon Voyage” Gifts a specialty. Party 
orders given expert attention. 

15 East 47th St., N. Y. 


BON VOYAGE GIFTS—“HICKS & SON” 
The original Fruit Shop—established for 
8 score years and 10, as the place for 
Steamer Basket specials and Gift Baskets 
for all occasions. 
657 Fifth Ave. at 53rd St., N. Y. 


THE GIFT SHOP OF FIFTH AVENUE— 
“OVINGTON’S” 

Our illustrated 1931-32 Gift Folder sent 
upon request. A great selection of unique 
and valuable articles that d‘stinguishes this 
store as the preeminent Gift Shop. 

487 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


HAIR CARE—“OGILVIE SISTERS” 

Hair and Scalp Specialists: A consulting 
department for out-of-town clients is con- 
ducted without obligation to you. Send a 
sample of your hair with brief statement 
of its condition. Every case given. careful 
attention. Write for our ‘“‘Questionnaire’”’. 

Consulting Dept., 604 5th Ave., N. Y. 


HABIT MAKERS—“NARDI” 
Long established as Society’s choice for 
Sports Wear and Sports anpare!l costumes. 
Nardi Co., Inc., 73 W. 47th St., N. Y. 


/JEWELS—DREICFR & CO. INC. 
E. J. Case, President. 
Exclusive desivns in Diamond, Pearl and 
Precious Stone Jewelry. 


718 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 5th Floor 


LUGGAGE—“DALE” 

Modern Luggage for all occasions and 
for individual requirements. Ask for the 
new keyless lock “Sesame2’’. 

New York, 369 Madison Ave. 
London Paris 


TRAVEL KITS—“MISS PENN” 

For Travel by Land, Sea or Air—the 
“Miss Penn’? handmade bags, cases and 
kits—specially designed compartments are 
preeminent favorites. 562 Madison Ave. N. Y. 


TOYS—“F. A. O. SCHWARZ” 

New York’s leading shop for Toys, 
Games, Sporting Goods and Books—where 
it’s fun to shop. Established over 60 years. 

745 Fifth Ave. at 58th St., N. Y. 


LACES—LINENS—“MAX LITTWITZ, 
INC.” Imported Novelties: Men’s and 
Ladies’ Handkerchiefs; Household Linens 
and Laces of inimitable quality, always 
most acceptable as gifts. Special attention 
to all Mail Orders. 7 East 47th St., N. Y. 


travelers’ equipment 


TRAVEL TOGGERY 


By ALETHA SHOEMAKER 


designate exquisitely keyed shades of coloring and per- 

fectly balanced contour lines of tailoring. Most of the 
Suits and Dresses exhibited by the preeminent Department 
Stores and the Exclusive Shops show elegant new materials in 
simple lines but decidedly classical in cut. 

Very smart new Suits are the Shetland Tweeds in dark Brown, 
very deep Reds and also in Blue and Green—one distinguished 
model a Light weight Suede Suit in a dark shade of Brown 
simulating a zippered waistcoat is much admired. There is a 
variety of Sports combination costumes with imported kn‘t skirts 
having suede jackets—some of these were also designed with 
zipper fastenings. Saks, Fifth Avenue. 

Raglan Coats of Camel’s Hair and of real Harris-cloth, water- 
proofed, are very smart—and indispensable to the Traveler. 

There is also a new slip-on glove, decidedly chic, in dark 
Browns, Blue and Black, with White saddle stitching. These 
are sure to be popular, as concomitants to all outdoor costumes. 

For Evening gowns and Formal Afternoon costumes there 
is a decided tendency toward heavier weights in Crepe and 
Lace. These exquisite costumes proclaim irrevocably the pre- 
vailing deep color themes in Browns, Reds and Blues. Of course, 
Velvets in all colors are very popular as ever. 

Just as a footnote: One very practical novelty for Travelers, 
shown at Saks, is an individual Yale Lock for all types of Hand 
Luggage—these Locks are beautifully designed, distinctly orna- 
mental and have registered individual keys. 

Prince Matchabelli Perfumery, Inc., are sponsors for a new 
compact that differentiates its facial beautifiers from any other 
make. This beautiful compact is designed in 18 carat Gold 
enameled in Blue, Green, White, Red and Black and is indeed a 
much prized gift suggestion. 

In afternoon and daytime footwear Delman is attracting much 
attention with several new models: The “Carla”, a smart pump 
shown in Suede with a band of kid and a tiny bow of kid at 
the front, develops a motif to match the Suede Bag. The “Oriana” 
is another—a walking shoe of calf, with medium built up heel, 
designed for wear with the new Tailored Suits. 

Elizabeth Arden introduces a Lipstick innovation; an “en- 
costume” set, consisting of six new shades—‘“attuned” to the 
smart fashion colors; “chariot” for woodsy browns, white or 
black—*Printemps” for pastel shades and elegant with cool 
greens and blues; “Victoire” indispensable with costumes in 
black; “Coquette” for deep reds—‘Viola” for deep blue, and 
“Carmenita” that perfectly accentuates most brunettes that favor 
dark colors. All six come in a charming little packet and we fore- 
cast a big demand for these packets. 

Another Arden innovation, a Venetian Velva Bath Unit is 
very intriguing: These little bags of cleaning and cosmetic 
preparations, are used instead of a wash cloth and soap; they 
soften and smooth the skin—you leave a fragrant bath feeling 
instantly refreshed. 

Unmistakable Fur Elegance is manifested in the Se2son’s 
Premier Exhibit by Shayne’s: Broadtail, Caracul, Mink, Ermine 
and Dyed Muskrat are the popular skins for fashionable outdoor 
coats. The styles affecting a slightly fitted waistline and a trifle 
“closer” sleeve treatment. 

In Evening Wraps, Plain Ermine, and Ermine trimmed with 
Sable or Blue Fox present an exquisite richness and quality 
unapproached by any other Furs for Formal Dress occasions. 


]V Veesiznate exis of the new modes for Fall 1931 


Any Article described on this page, or any merchandise sold 
in the Shops listed, can be obtained through our Personal Shop- 
ping Bureau. ; 

Also, if you desire any article not listed or mentioned address 
“Travel Shoppers’ Bureaw’, 4 West 16th St., New York. 

We offer this Service without obligation on your part. 


In writing te advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


HOUSEHOLD LINENS, FRENCH LIN- 
GERIE, INFANTS’ WEAR—“GRANDE 
MAISON DE BLANC, INC.” A name syn- 
onymous with the finest in Household 
Linens, Handkerchiefs, Novelties, Sports 
Wear, French Lingerie, Infants’ and Chil 
dren’s Wear, Comfortables and Blankets. 

538-40 Fifth Ave, N. Y. 


COSMETICS, FACIAL TREATMENTS 
“ELIZABETH ARDEN” : 
Internationally famous: Their Special 
Travel Cosmetic Kits are considered indis- 
pensable by all seasoned Travelers. 
691 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


POTTERY, SILKS, DRAPERIES 
ORIENTAL CRAFT SHOPPE, INC. 
Our illustrated catalog answers that eter- 
nal question “What shall I Give?” We 
pride ourselves on a complete collection of 
European and Oriental Gift treasures: We 
have absorbed Vantines. 
630 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


RUSSIAN HANDICRAFT— 
“RUSSIAN BAZAAR” 
The only shop of its kind in New York. 
Thousands of unique, hand carved decora- 
tive articles. Potteries, Samovars. 
Footwear, Lacquerwear, Rugs, etc. 
642 Fifth Ave. N. Y. | 


SPORTING GOODS 
“ABERCROMBIE & FITCH CO.” 
“The greatest Sporting Goeds store im 
the World’. Our Luggage Department 
measures up to the wants of the Seasoned 
Traveler. Our Mail Sales Dept. will submit 
original designs for anything special in 
this line. Madison Ave. & 45th St, N. Yo 


WOMEN’S APPARFL— 
“HATTIE CARNEGIE” 
Millinery, Gowns, Furs of smart distine- 
tion: A Shop that satisfies. 
42-46 East 49th St, N. Y. 


FASHIONABLE FEMININE MODES © 

“JACQUES” 

Importers and Creators of Women’s finer 

apparel. A name that signifies perfection 
and elegance. 719 Fifth Ave. N. Y. 


HATS, GOWNS, SPORTSWEAR 
“JONAS” 


Where Exclusiveness meets Modernity. 
it bears the “Jonas” Label it cannot 
bettered. Magnolia, Mass., Palm Beach an 
12 E. 56th St. N. Y¥. 


THE SHOPS ACCOMMODATING 


clever merchandise. If it comes from Nat 
Lewis, it’s sure to be distinctive. 
New York and Paris 


APPAREL SPECIALISTS—“SAKS” 
A shopping center of the world’s 
exclusive and fashionable creations 
Women’s, Men’s and Chil4ren’s Wearing 
Apparel.49th to 50th St., Fifth Ave. N. Y- 


DOBBS HATS 

“THE TAILORED WOMAN” j 

Individualized feminine Modes and Hats 
—created by the World’s leading Sty 

Creators. It means a wider choice 

Things of Quality to shop here. 
632 Fifth Ave. N. Y- 


WOOL AND CAMEL HAIR 
“JAEGER” 

For half a century “Jaeger” garm 

have been recognized the Vogue in fas 

able distinctive Sports wear. New Y 


PERFUMES—“MATCHABELLI” 
Prince MatchabelJi worli famous per- 
fumes, favored by European Royalty 
American Aristocraey: At all leading 
partment Stores and Finer Shops. 


THE HADDON CR 
CAMDEN. S_ J. 


AN OUTSTANDING VALUE 


PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL) Christmas labels, all gummed, 


t ARANDORA STAR 


The most delightful cruising liner in the world 


SUNSHINE CRUISES 


No other Cruising Liner afloat can offer you the perfect 
comfort and charm of the “Arandora Star.” Palatial Pub- 
lic Rooms. Spacious and charming Staterooms with Vi- 
spring bedsteads. Exquisite Restaurant with perfect 
Cuisine and Service. Extensive Sports Decks and Sun 
Terraces. Gay Cafe. Swimming Pool, Cinema and Glori- | 
ous Ballroom. 


To the MEDITERRANEAN 
December 18th, 19 days. From 38gns. 


WEST INDIES AND MIAMI 
(for Palm Beach) 
January 23rd, 1932, 46 days. 
From 99gns. 
To the MEDITERRANEAN 
March 18th, 29 days. From 50gns. 


For full particulars of all Sun 
Cruises apply THE BLUE STAR | 
LINE 3, Lower Regent Street, Lon- | 
don. S.W.1. (England) and all Prin- | 
cipal Tourist Agencies. 


INDIA 


VIA ENGLAND 


44 Bu 


NEW YORK TO NEW YORK 


Do not open until Christmas 


Famous Cunarders across the 
Atlantic thence to India by new 
s.s. Strathnaver and s.s. Strathaird 
or other popular steamers of 
Peninsular & Oriental Company. 
This new and unique rate brings 
India, with all her inexhaustible 
attractions, within the budget of 
all who are thinking of foreign 
travel. 


Let’s Help 


Santa Claus 


—Let’s do our part 
in a worthy cause 


WE are fighting for the control 
of cancer, which is yearly taking 
a greater toll of valuable lives. 

To help this worthy cause, we 
are asking you to buy these 


New and Popular Tourist Class 
Accommodations throughout. 

Individual all-expense tours of 
varied itineraries and duration ar- 
ranged at small additional cost. 


and BRITISH INDIA STEAM) ton to a package, price one dol- 
NAVIGATION COMPANIES 


London: and Marseilles: to India, 
Australia, Egypt, Sudan, Persian 
Gulf, Burma, Ceylon,, Straits 


Settlements,, China, Japan, East For free information about cancer write to 
and South Africa, Mauritius, 


Australasia, etc. Me NEW YORK CITY CANCER COMMITTEE 

ROUND THE WORLD TOURS I, ‘ American Society for the Control of Cancer 

Winter Tours to Egypt and Ceylon 34 East 75th Street New York City 
Write for Catalogue to 


CUNARD LINE 
GENERAL AGENTS 


New York 


lar—and they make useful gifts 
to send to your friends, too. 


Residents outside of New York: City, write to 
American Society for the Control of Cancer, 
25 West 43d Street, New York City 


25 Broadway 


Murder on the 
Football Field! 


The season’s most exciting 
mystery story is 


70,000 WITNESSES 


By Cortland Fitzsimmons 


DeMuth, State’s star halfback, dashed sixty yards through the en- 
tire University team only to meet death at the goal line. The crowd 
went wild, but DeMuth lay still. He had been murdered! ‘70,000 
WITNESSES” is a novel and thrilling mystery story, with all the 
electric tension of a big game—and with a solution! Well, try 
and guess it! Get a copy today at your bookstore. $2.00 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE AND CO., 4 West 16th Street, New York 


THERE IS 
ENTERTAINMENT IN THE AIR 


and we bring it TO YOUR ROOM 


. another pass. Oh, a beauty — right 


«c 


nee crlere dt comes: ae 
down the center of the field. He’s got it! He’s away — no one 
near him. How that boy can run... he’s over! It’s a touchdown 
... what a play!” 

You, comfortable in your Statler room, get a vivid picture of 
play by play . 
graphic account of all the day’s varied events — prize fights and 


the ieame) 0. . over the radio. You get, also, a 
election returns — ovations and Presidential addresses — jazz 
bands and symphonic music — all the thrills, amusement, enter- 
tainment with which the air abounds. 

Such diversion has been enjoyed by Statler guests since 1927 — 
when Statlers were the frst hotels to equip every room with free 
radio reception — the first to give hotel guests controlled radio 
entertainment which they could enjoy without disturbing their 
neighbors, or being disturbed. 

Now, every Statler room has a loud speaker— simple in opera- 
tion — velvet-toned — yet so clear in reception that you can 
enjoy radio entertainment in any part of your room. 

We're proud of our pioneering in hotel radio installation — 
proud to have recognized the part radio was destined to play in 
modern hotel equipment. This same pioneering spirit led us, years 
ago, to provide every room with private bath, and circulating ice 
water, to place a morning newspaper under the door — and to 


innovate many other hotel conveniences now deemed necessities. 


A LOUD SPEAKER IN 
EVERY ROOM 

Every Statler room is equipped 
with a loud speaker of the clearest 
tone, yet of the pitch of ordinary 
conversation. In the majority of 
rooms it is unobtrusively placed 
where it can be reached as easily 
and conveniently as the bed-head 
reading lamp. 


Statler Radio Bedside Table 


HOTELS STATLER 


BOSTON 


BUFFALO 


CLEVELAND DETROIT $T. LOUIS 


in NEW YORK, Aofe/ Pennsylvania 


ees 


THE NEW 


© 1931, The Texas Company 


Because car manufacturers know 
what is best for your engine, they 
recommend draining the crankcase as 
colder weather approaches and filling 
with the correct grade of oil for winter 
driving. Many oils thicken at the first 
sign of frost and will not flow readily 
through the narrow lubrication chan- 
nels, The result is unnecessary friction, 


Be 


DRAIN - FILL 


hen 


costly wear and engine depreciation. 
Stop at a Texaco Station before any 
damage is done. Drain—Fill with the 
right grade of Texaco, the crack-proof 
oil that flows at zero—then Listen to 
the smoother, quieter hum of your en- 
gine. It will take but ten minutes at 
most and you will be on your way, 
ready today for tomorrow. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY - Texaco Petroleum Products 
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